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IS THE WORLD GOING MAD? 


Dr. Forbes Winslow, the eminent 
sritish specialist, has recently declared 
that, as the alarming statistics of in- 
sanity and lunacy show, if the present 
rate of increase continues, before many 
years the majority of the human race 
will be of unsound mind! In view of 
these facts he solemnly appeals to 
his fellow countrymen to turn atten- 
tion from political squabbles over party 
spoils and from narrow issues like the 
educational bill, and give earnest heed 
to the problem of growing insanity. 

This reminds us that our most emi- 
nent nerve specialist in America has 
recently warned us against the mad 
haste of our day. He says, for ex- 
ample, that automobilism is genera- 
ting a distinct type of insanity, due to 
the cultivation of recklessness in speed ; 
that ‘the necessity of habituating one’s 
self to driving at such a rate over 
roads, where there is no fixed track, 
running risks of punctured tires, col- 
lisions, breakdowns, etc., tends to men- 
tal unbalance. ‘This haste is every- 
Where manifest. On all work that 
passes from hand to hand in the 
Same factory is writter. the one word, 
“rush,” as we have ourselves seen, and 
the majority of people in “civilized” 
lands seem engaged ina race. One of 
the greatest results of being conscious- 
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ly in the will of God, is that we learn 
to be quiet, to do nothing rashly, and 
to wait God's time and way. He is 
never in a hurry, and generally speak- 
ing, haste is waste. 


SUCCESS IN KOREA 


The four branches of the Presby- 
terians at work among the Koreans 
have gathered from among them some 
12,000 church-members, 38,000 ad- 
herents, and 24,000 in Sunday-schools. 
These new-born saints build their own 
sanctuaries and, according to their 
ability, support Christian work. To 
sustain and advance the Gospel they 
have contributed the equivalent of 
100,000 days’ work. So earnest were 
they in one city (having zeal not ac- 
cording to knowledge) that a vote was 
passed refusing residence to all non- 
Christians ! 


THE GOSPEL ADVANCING IN JAPAN 


Cheering news comes to hand of the 
progress in Japan. Dishop Harris, 
who has charge of the American 
Methodist missions in Korea and Ja- 
pan, says that during the recent war 
the churches made great gains in mem- 
bership, and that they are now unus- 
ually active in evangelistic efforts. 
As regards audiences, ministers of 
churches, baptisms, and the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, things have not 
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been so bright for a long time; and 
the Gospel is receiving a better hear- 
ing than at any period since its intro- 
duction a gefieration ago. Another 
very healthy feature of Japanese 
Christianity is its steady progress to- 
ward independence of foreign aid. In 
a short time it is hoped that the Japa- 
nese churches will be self-sustaining, 
and even become missioners, sending 
out native teachers to China and Ko- 
rea. 
THE AWAKENING OF CHINA 


The missionaries of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society tell of the follow- 
ing remarkable changes in China, 
which clearly show the increasing de- 
sire after Western methods and better 
instruction: All schools to be organ- 
ized in the future—and there are many 
—shall use Western methods of in- 
struction. School inspectors are to be 
employed, and a ministry of educa- 
tion is to be founded. Normal schools, 
a school for princesses and a new 1m- 
perial. university, with quarters for 
20,000 students, are to be opened. In 
the army the officers do no longer wear 
the silk dress and the ancient Chinese 
hat, but a jacket cut in European style, 
and the flat cap with a shade in front, 
and, more amazing still, soldiers and 
policemen are to give up their beloved 
queues. The soldiers, freed from serv- 
ice on the Christian Sabbath, now at- 
tend the missionary services in crowds, 
while still larger numbers of them 
come to the numerous missionary 
schools to satisfy their longing after 
ereater knowledge. English, German, 
and geography are the things most 
coveted by them. 

Truly, the followers of Christ every- 
where must awaken to the necessity of 
increased labor in heathen China at 


critical time. 
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THE SIGNS OF THE REVIVAL IN INDIA 


We have frequently mentioned the 
signs of the gracious revival which is 
being witnessed in India, and we have 
drawn the attention of our readers to 
the spiritual awakening in Assam, 
where the Welsh Calvanistic Metho- 
dists are at work; in Poona, where 
Pandita Ramabai and the Poona and 
Indian Village Mission are preaching 
the Gospel; and in the spheres of work 
of the Kurku and Central Indian Hill 
Mission, and of the Friends Foreign 
Missionary Association in Central In- 
dia. To-day we add two brief reports, 
from Djaipur and from Sambalpur, 
which are significant because they 
come from German sources—and Ger- 
mans are very skeptical.in regard to 
any revival. 

In Djaipur, or rather in the whole 
field occupied by the Breklum Mission- 
ary Society, in Telugu and Djaipur, the 
Dombos, the people without caste, are 
being quickened by the Spirit of God. 
Commenced in 1883, the work was 
very unpromising for many years. In 
1897 the first baptisms rewarded the 
faithful efforts of the missionaries, 
and now hundreds of the heathen 
Dombos are asking for baptism. No 
earthly advantages cause them to come 
forward, for the missionaries can not 
offer any, and the converts suffer se- 
verely from the hatred of the higher 
classes and from the petty persecu- 
tions of the native police. Yet they 
come and listen to the simple story of 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, and 
many believe in Him as their Deliverer 
and Redeemer. Many have been bap- 
tized, so that the congregation ut Kora- 
put, founded in 1883, now has 2,251 
members, while the members of tlie 
congregation at Kotapad, founded in 


1885, now number 3,393. And_ the 
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young converts from superstition and 
heathenism bear a joyful testimony to 
Christ amid persecutions and trials. 
At Sambalpur and its surrounding 
district, where the British Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society is proclaiming the 
Gospel, likewise the signs of a gra- 
cious revival are apparent. Here the 
movement is among the low caste peo- 
ple, and the instrument used by the 
[ord is a native preacher, Daniel Das. 
This man of God was engaged in a 
missionary journey, and preaching to 
the high caste people in a certain vil- 
lage was met with great indifference 
and coldness. His heart was very 
heavy within him, when the Lord di- 
rected his attention tto that part of 
the village where the low caste people 
lived. He entered it, and in its first 
house he found the weaver Djadab at 
his work. After the usual salutations, 
Missionary Das began to ‘talk about 
Christ. Weaver Dyjadab was willing 
to listen, and the missionary erected 
his frame upon which he hung a series 
of pictures representing the life of 
Christ. Quickly other villagers gath- 
ered, and all listened intently to the 
narrative. At last the missionary came 
to the crucifixion of Jesus. Many eyes 
were filled with tears, and it was clear 
that the Spirit of God was working 
mightily. When the story was finished 
L)jadab stood up and declared publicly 
that he took Jesus of Nazareth as his 
Savior and would serve [lim all the 
remaining days of his life. Many other 
inhabitants of the village, especially 
the women, begged Daniel Das to re- 
main with them and give them further 
instruction in the way of salvation. 
Gladly Das erected his tent under a 
convenient tree, and he wrote the mis- 
sionary in Sambalpur to come and 
help him. Together the European and 


the native missionary labored on in 
faith. Many of the people believed and 
were baptized. Christian schools were 
opened, and the work of the Lord is 
progressing. Thus the revival in In- 
dia is continuing and spreading. 


ISLAM AND HINDUISM 
The Rev. T. J. Scott, D.D., of In- 


dia, gives the important information 
that in North India a powerful Mo- 
hammedan college has been founded 
and liberally endowed in the city of 
Aligarh. Some time ago its found- 
er, Sir Sayad Ahmad Khan, warned 
the Hindus against letting their or- 
phans fall into the hands of mission- 
aries. A strong Hindu college has 
been endowed at Lahore, the Pun- 
jab capital, to bolster up Vedic Hin- 
duism. They are now talking of 
sending missionaries to convert 
America to the [Hlindu faith! At 
Ifardoi, where the Ganges emerges 
from the Himalayas, perhaps the 
most sacred spot in India, and where 
sometimes 12,000,000 people assem- 
ble on pilgrimage, a Hindu theolog- 
ical seminary has been established 
for training preachers for primitive 
Hinduism. Mrs. Besant, the bril- 
lant [english woman, and posing as 
a Hindu, has succeeded in getting 
the Hindus to endow a Central Hin- 
du college at the sacred city of Be- 
nares. She is principal, and in her 
last report proposes in the female 
department “the education of girls 
on the lines of pure Hinduism.” The 
endowment is building up rapidly. 
The Brahmos, an advanced Hindu 
sect, are now proposing a theolog- 
ical seminary at Calcutta. 

All this is an imitation of Chris- 
tianity, the purpose of which is to 
obstruct Christian missions. 
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ABOLITION OF CASTE DISTINCTIONS 

Among the many encouraging 
tokens that the cause of social re- 
form in India is not dead is the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a Calcutta 
newspaper: 


“At the entertainment given in his 
honor by the Kayastha Sabha, Jus- 
tice Chunder Madhab Ghose ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that the 
four subdivisions of the Kayastha 
community would be amalgamated 
into one united whole. A practical 
beginning in the realization of this 
hope was made when Babu Chunder 
Madhab Ghose gave a dinner which 
was attended by not only the leaders 
of the four subcastes, but the rank 
and file of the entire Kayastha so- 
ciety of Calcutta and its suburbs. 
More than five hundred Kayasthas 
were present, and they sat down to 
dinner indiscriminately. In this way 
the restriction, which prevented one 
subcaste from eating with another 
in the same row at a social gather- 
ing, was removed for ever and a 
ereat reform effected. The four sub- 
castes have also sanctioned inter- 
marriages among themselves, and 
thus the two principal obstacles that 
kept them separate no longer exist.” 


It is also reported that the first 
widow remarriage among the high- 
er castes in Orissa has just been 
celebrated. The bride was a Kayas- 
tha girl of sixteen years of age. The 
father of her late husband sought to 
prevent the second marriage and ob- 
tained an injunction against it in the 
lower court. ‘This decision was set 
aside by the district judge, who 
agreed with the contention of the 
cirl’s own father that he—and no 
other—was her legal guardian. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM AND 
THE LAOS MISSION 


The recent visit of the Crown Prince 
of Siam to the Laos provinces was an 
important event in the Laos missions. 
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His tour covered a period of three 
months and included all the important 
cities of North Siam except Muang 
Nan. In Chieng Mai, the principal 
station of the Presbyterian board, he 
gave a public reception to all the for- 
eigners. He visited the American mis- 
sion institutions and expressed his 
pleasure with the work. Immediately 
following his visit to the girls’ school 
and the hospital and vaccine labora- 
tory, he sent a donation to each of 
these institutions. He consented to lay 
the corner-stone of the William Allen 
Butler Recitation Hall of the Chieng 
Mai boys’ school, and spoke in part as 
follows: 


“During my visit to the United 
States, the American people were 
pleased to give me a most enthusiastic 
welcome. | may mention particularly 
the sumptuous banquet with which 
your board of Ioreign Missions hon- 
ored me....f1 am glad to reciprocate 
this kindness to the full extent of my 
ability. As my royal grandfather and 
my royal father have befriended the 
Christian missionaries, so I trust that 
I, too, shall have an opportunity on 
proper occasions to assist them to the 
limit of my power. Your invitation to 
me to lay the corner-stone of your new 
school building, is another evidence 
of your friendship and good will to- 
ward Siam. I have full confidence that 
you will make every endeavor to teach 
the students to use their knowledge 
for the welfare of their country, there- 
fore I take great pleasure in comply- 
ing with your request and I invoke a 
rich blessing upon this new institution. 
May it prosper and may it fulfil the 
highest expectations of its founders.” 


AN APPEAL FROM AFRICA 
Some young men at Bongandanga, 
in the Kongo State (Kongo Balolo) 
appealed to the missionaries for a 
teacher. Not long after, when the mail 
arrived, the young men came eagerly 
inquiring, ““Are any other teachers 
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coming to us?” “Not yet,’ was the 
reply. “White man, you won't leave 
us until Mr. and Mrs. Ruskin return, 
or other teachers come and understand 
our language, will you? May we write 
a letter, and will you print it in the 
paper you send to England?” The fol- 
lowing was thereupon written by the 
natives, without any suggestion or al- 
teration by the missionaries (transla- 
tion) : 


A letter to the teachers 11 Europe: 


Listen to these words. We are those 
who went astray, but the Lord did 
not leave us. He sought us with per- 
severance and we heard His call and 
answered. Now we are His slaves, no 
other Master at all. And we pray the 
Holy Spirit to show us the way of 
Christ and truth. 

3ehold, we tell you a word of truth. 
We had three teachers—one 1s in [ku- 
rope; another has gone to Ikau; and 
this one who stays with us his fur- 
lough is due, and his works are many. 
The works are: printing ; and the work 
with the workmen; and the teaching 
of Jehovah God—just he and his wife. 
If he goes to rest in Europe, with 
whom shall we be left? 

It is good that you should send us 
teachers who will cause us to be full of 
the words of the lather. I*riends, 
what do you run away from? Death? 
Or the long distance? What did the 
Lord command? He said, “Go and 
preach the Gospel in all the world.” 

When we went to Bovela, the peo- 
ple said to us, “Come and teach us the 
news of Jesus, then we shall hate sin 
and turn toward the salvation of Jesus 
Christ.” We have not great strength, 
but prav for us to the lather God that 
Ile strengthen us in spirit and body, 
then we shall spread abroad His good 
news that it go in every place. 

sehold, we ask you, in all your as- 
semblies to pray for us and our 
teachers. 

And we have seekers, females and 
males; they seek Jesus, but they are 
waiting for the joy of the Holy Spirit 
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—it is good that you pray Jesus on 
that account. 

We have a desire to hear your teach- 
ings in the teaching of Jehovah God; 
and we have a thirst to see you in the 
eyes, but we have not the opportunity. 
We have not the opportunity here be- 
low, but we shall have in heaven. In 


the I‘ather, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, One God. 


We who write to you these words, 

(Signed by twenty African young 
men. ) 

AN ADVANCE STEP IN WORK FOR 

MOSLEMS 

One result of the Cairo conference 
last April was seen at the recent Amer- 
ican Doard meetings in North Adams, 
Mass., when Dr. James L. Barton, the 
foreign secretary, announced _ that 
their policy for the work among Mos- 
lems in Turkey and elsewhere would 
be more aggressive and fearless in fu- 
ture. mission board has four- 
teen of its twenty missions in direct 
contact with Mohammedanism, tho 
only four of them are under a Mo- 
hammedan Now thev 
propose to send more missionaries into 
Turkey to devote their efforts to the 
12,000,000 Moslems for whose evan- 
eelization little effort has been made; 


to the Kurds along the upper waters 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers; 
and to the Albanians in Western Mes- 
opotamia. It is proposed also to de- 
velop more fully the medical work 
among Aloslems, to assist Turks in 
promoting education of all grades, to 
put forth a new and constructive liter- 
ature in the languages of Moslems, and 
so to organize missionary forces as to 
give to all Moslems in Turkey a true 
vision of the Christ. 

AN AWAKENING AMONG MOSLEMS 

It is to be expected, however, that 
every aggressive move on the part of 
Christians will be met with fierce op- 
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position from Moslems. Persecution 
and even martyrdom may follow the 
faithful preaching of the Gospel. Al- 
ready there is apparently a general 
movement among Moslems. If not 
promptly checked this may lead to 
disastrous consequences. In Egypt, 
Turkey, and Morocco the signs are 
ominous, and telegrams from Morocco 
tell of preparations for a Holy War, 
which is announced to begin very soon. 
The situation is very delicate, and calls 
for prayer and caution, but not cow- 
ardice. Prompt and firm measures, 
taken in time, by France and Great 
Britain, may save much ultimate suf- 
fering. There have been many threats 
that any action against the Sultan of 
Turkey would lead to a general Mos- 
lem uprising. 


THE BIBLE IN RUSSIA 


In the midst of the almost univer- 
sal strife and gloom which prevail 
in Russia, well-nigh the only bright 
spot is found in the free circulation 
of the Word of God. And hence it 
is with peculiar pleasure we read 
that last year the british and [or- 
eign Bible Society circulated no 
fewer than 501,124 copies or por- 
tions of Scripture in Russia, with 
93,600 more in Siberia, making in all 
594,124 volumes within the domin- 
ions of the Czar. As indicating the 
polyglot nature of the work, it is 
well worthy of ‘being noted that 
among the many languages repre- 
sented were not only Russian and 
Slavonic, ‘but Finnish, Polish, Ger- 
man, Lettish, Esthonian, Lithuan- 
ian, Yiddish, Hebrew, Swedish, Ar- 
menian, Chuvash, Votyak, Chinese, 
Japanese, Trench, English, Persian, 


Turkish, and Turki. 
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THE POPE’S LATEST ENCYCLICAL 


Rev. Alex. Robertson, of Venice, 
calls attention to this latest and one 
of the most reactionary encyclicals 
that ever emanated from St. Peters. 
It is addressed to the bishops of 
Italy, and concesns the students and 
the priests of the Church. This en- 
cyclical shows that Roman Catholicism 
and modern thought and progress are 
not only incompatible but are mutu- 
ally conflictive, and the one can only 
exist by the destruction of the other. 
This is a bold attempt to kill all mod- 
ern thought and progress, so far as 
Roman Catholic students and 
priests are concerned, and hopes 
through them to stay its progress 
among Italy’s inhabitants in so far 
as they are still attached to the 
Church. A bare enumeration of the 
things forbidden will show the dras- 
tic nature of this encyclical: 

(1) It 1s forbidden to all students 
and priests fo attend any classes in the 
public universitics of Italy. 

(2) It is forbidden to all students 
and priests to read any non-clerical 
newspapers, periodicals, or reviews. 

(3) All preaching is forbidden, ex- 
cepting under special restrictions. \o 
one may preach unless he has express 
authority from the bishop to do sv, 
and the substance and even language 
of his discourse must be submitted to 
the bishop and meet his approval. 

(4) No priest or student must 
publish anything, except under the 
same conditions as hold as to his 
preaching. 

(5) It is absolutely forbidden to 
all students and priests to inscri¢ 
their names in any soctety or associi- 
tion whatsoever that does not depend 
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entirely on the authority of the 
bishop. 

(6) Various other prohibitions are 
issued, such as that no student or 
priest must hold any conference of 
any kind without the permission of 
the bishop, and all aspirations after 
Church reform are forbidden. 

This encyclical is another proof of 
the hopelessness of seeking to bring 
about a reformation in the Church. 
As Pius IX. said, “They who-seek to 
reform me, seek to destroy ae 


THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE 


Rev. James Gosset-Tanner writes 
that the present condition of affairs is 
receiving the closest attention from the 
secular press, and adds: 


M:.. Combes, the ex-Premier, stated pub- 
licly that the attitude of the Pope toward 
the French bishops would undoubtedly 
forward the Protestant cause. A num- 
ber of Catholics have recently signed an 
address to the Pope, requesting him to 
reconsider his decision. They urge that: 
“Even now it may be regarded as certain 
that Protestantism, through its public 
worship associations, will enjoy the fa- 
vor of the state, and speedily occupy the 
positions which we shall be obliged to 
abandon, and will thus gradually threat- 
en to instal itself in our churches and 
presbyteries, and, above all, in the-souls 
of the faithful.” This striking testimony 
comes from a hostile witness. 

As the Reformed Church will lose about 
$400,000 a year, great efforts are being 
made to raise the money. The Société 
Centrale d’Evangélisation at its General 
Assembly in June stated that an inquiry 
has been made as to the maximum which 
can be raised in their various stations. 
The response has been very encourag- 
ing: fifty-seven stations, which contrib- 
uted 9,100 francs in 1905, have promised 
now to send up a minimum of 23,700 
frances, more than doubling their pre- 
vious gifts. Already a budget of 487,251 
frances has been voted for evangelization 
work. An important result of the new 
arrangements is that forty-five evangeli- 
zation stations are now constituted into 
separate churches, and will be recognized 
by the state, while sixty more remain to 
be superintended and provided for by the 
society, 


A YEAR’S OUTPUT OF BIBLES 

During the year ending last 
March the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society (the oldest and the larg- 
est in the world) circulated nearly 
6,000,000 copies of the Scriptures 
(the actual figures being 5,977,453 
books), which exceeded the pre- 
vious high-water mark by 33,000 
copies, and this is the more remark- 
able in face of the disturbed condi- 
tions which have prevailed in Rus- 
sia, China, and Japan, where some 
of the Society’s heaviest sales take 
place. The polyglot nature of the 
work appears in the fact that at 
Winnipeg Scriptures were supplied 
in 43 different languages, while at 
Johannesburg versions in 52 lan- 
guages were sold, and a fifty-third 
was asked for by a newcomer who 
demanded a Bible in Icelandic. Dur- 
ing the past year II new languages 
have been added to the list of ver- 
sions. The Bible Society has now 
promoted the translation, printing, 
or distribution of some part of God's 
Word in 400 languages. About goo 
colporteurs were at work, 670 na- 
tive Bible-women, as well as some 
100 European Bible-women, most of 
whom are working in London back 
streets. An excellent example of the 
scale on which the Society conducts 
its business was seen at the last 
monthly meeting of the committee, 
when orders to be placed with va- 
rious printing firms were sanctioned 
amounting to no less than 653,000 
volumes. 


CONVENTS AND CONVENT SCHOOLS 
IN BRITAIN 


Cardinal Wiseman once expressed 
his desire that the metropolis of the 
world might be walled in with con- 
ventual institutions, and his wish is 
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practically realized. There is not a 
borough in the city without one 
block at least of monastic buildings! 
In like fashion they have spread 
over the land. When the nineteenth 
century began, there were, in Eng- 
land, twenty-one Romish convents ; 
now, exclusive of monasteries, Eng- 
land and Scotland shelter over seven 
hundred—an increase thirty-five- 
fold, and more than at the time of 
the Reformation! 

These institutions are active and 
ageressive. Of some 93 orders, only 
about a dozen are close convents for 
nuns. All the rest deal with the 
common life, through hospitals, vis- 
its to the sick, almsgiving, orphan 
and rescue work, and especially edu- 
cation. Their schools, not always 
within convent grounds, skil- 
fully organized to draw the middle 
and upper classes by high school 
teaching in language and art and by 
low terms. The secular clergy act 
as agents to find patrons and pupils 
and novices. It is all obviously part 
of an organized movement to Rom- 
anize Britain. And these institu- 
tions are not subject to legislative 
control, and their inmates are de- 
barred from the safeguards which 
protect the liberty of other British 
citizens and subjects. Women are 
employed in convent laundries, for 
example, but to them the factory 
acts do not apply. There is compul- 
sory confinement here without gov- 
ernment inspection, and what is 
most amazing is the general apathy 
that prevails as to such a state of 
things. 

PROGRESS IN PORTO RICO 

Previous to the acquisition of this 
island by the United States the 
Roman Catholic Church su- 
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preme and it still is the leading or- 
ganization. Besides the Cathedral 
in San Juan, there are 88 parishes in 
the island, with 23 priests in San 
Juan and 120 in the island. Also 13 
religious communities and 6 charity 
asylums and schools. During the 
year the Roman Catholic bishop 
“confirmed” 90,000 children and 
adults. The only Protestant church 
prior to American occupation was 
an Ipiscopal church in Ponce. Since 
then the Baptists have built 9 
churches and now have churches 
and stations in 25 towns and vil- 
lages. The Presbyterian, Methodist 
and other denominations have also 
been active. The various Protest- 
ant churches and missions are: Bap- 
tist 25; Methodist, 80; Presbyterian, 
66; Episcopal, 5; Congregationalist, 
8. In addition, two of the smaller 
denominations each maintain an or- 
phan asylum, and at San Juan the 
Presbyterians have the best equipped 
hospital on the island with a medical 
missionary on the west end of the 
island regularly visiting 6 towns. 

Romanism is now thoroughly 
awakened to a sense of its danger in 
Porto Rico. It is making strenuous 
efforts to hold its own. Appeals are 
made to. the people not to abandon 
the religion of their fathers. Their 
parochial schools are ‘being im- 
proved to compete with improved 
public schools. Their old municipal 
and religious feasts are being re- 
vived and celebrated with more en- 
thusiasm than ever, to tie the people 
to the past. The country people, 
formerly neglected, are now being 
enlisted and prejudiced against the 
Protestants. These are evidences 
that the Protestant work has not 
been in vain. 
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SOME OF THE PILGRIMS AT THE HAYSTACK SHRINE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
This is about one-third of the vast congregation that gathered to celebrate the centennial of the little missionary 
prayer-mecting of college students, 


THE HAYSTACK CENTENNIAL—A MEMORIAL AND 
A PROPHECY 


BY REV. ILOWARD A, BRIDGMAN, BOSTON, MASS. 
Managing editor of Zhe Congregationalist and Christian World 


In the annals of the Kingdom of 
(G,od there are certain days that in 
point of brilliancy and significance 
deserve to rank with the coronation 
days of kings and emperors or with 
the days when presidents of great 
republics are inaugurated into of- 
fice. Such a day was Wednesday, 
()ctober 10, 1906. <A _ little town 
tucked away among the hills of 
\Vestern Massachusetts the 
scene of the events which made the 
(ay memorable, and thither in great 
numbers some of the choicest rep- 
resentatives of the American church- 
es went to honor Samuel J. Mills 
and the other heroes of the Hay- 


stack. One hundred years before, 
only a trifle earlier in the season, a 
eroup of young men were driven from 
the fields by a_ thunderstorm and 
were forced to take shelter in the 
friendly protection of a haystack. 
And here they held a prayer-meeting 
which contained the germs not only 
of the modern American foreign mis- 
sionary movement, but of many 
other religious agencies that have 
blest the world. 

The three thousand persons who 
assembled at Williamstown on this 
October day of alternating storm 
and sunshine were only a fraction of 
the hosts the world over whose 
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thoughts and hearts were turning 
toward this Christian shrine. The 
announcement of the Haystack Cen- 
tennial had been sent far and wide, 
and in London, Shanghai, Bombay, 
and many smaller places in distant 
lands, believers in the world-wide 
extension of Christ's Kingdom, in 
small or larger groups, were cele- 
brating the anniversary. Thus on 
invisible wires currents of sympathy 
from the ends of the earth were con- 
veyed to Williamstown, and in turn 
the love and prayers, the admiration 
and the support of American Chris- 
tians were carried back to every 
brave worker on the far-flung fron- 
tier of the missionary propaganda: 

It was fitting that the Haystack 
celebration should be a germane 
part of the annual meeting of the 
American Board, for into this or- 
ganization the impulses generated 
at the Haystack were crystallized 
first, tho not exclusively. A full day of 
the regular program was therefore de- 
voted to this special anniversary, the 
members of the Board coming over for 
the day from North Adams, five miles 
away, where most of the meetings of 
the week were held. The occasion at- 
tracted not only the regular constitu- 
ency of this oldest American foreign 
missionary agency, but many officials 
of other societies, both home and for- 
eign leaders in the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Movement, and an unusual number 
of strong and devoted laymen. 

The great influx of people gave 
the streets of Williamstown an ani- 
mated appearance from early morn 
till sunset, and imparted to the col- 
lege campus a livelier aspect even 
than when it is the exclusive pos- 
session of four hundred active col- 
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lege students. These young men 
mingled to some extent with the 
throngs of outsiders, and as singers, 
ushers, and guides made themselves 
agreeable and useful. The college 
had been granted a holiday, and the 
many students who attended the va- 
rious services will be sure to feel a 
spiritual uplift, and it is to be hoped 
that some will have been’ turned 
definitely toward the foreign field, 
for Williams College itself to-daw, 
like other New England institutions, 
is not maintaining in this particular 
the best traditions of the past, and 
needs to feel again the stimulus of 
the example. of Samuel J. Mills and 
his associates. 

The original plan of the day’s pro- 
ceedings included no less than four 
distinct gatherings, but the throng 
of visitors necessitated one more 
which many who attended pro- 
nounced the best of all. the five. 
What could have been so appro- 
priate to start the day as a sunrise 
prayer-meeting around the monu- 
ment built and dedicated in 1867 in 
honor of the “five immortals.” But 
as, a century ago, a sudden shower 
drove these young men to a different 
rendezvous than they had chosen, so 
now the five hundred people who 
rose early were obliged to forego 
their desire to gather for prayer 
around this handsome shaft of Berk- 
shire marble, surmounted by a globe 
on which are traced the outlines of a 
map of the world, and were glad to 
avail themselves of the dry floors 
and comfortable benches of Jesup 
Hall, the college building devoted to 
the Christian Association interests. 
There for an hour a prayer-meeting 
was held which in sincerity, earnest- 
ness, and spiritual fervor was not un- 
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worthy to compare with the original 
prayer-meeting under the lee of the 
Havstack. Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, 
the intrepid young missionary to the 
Mohammedans of Arabia, was the 


THE HAYSTACK MONUMENT 


leader, but he wisely confined his 
leadership to centering thought on 
two great truths: the royalty of 
Christ and the loyalty of His be- 
levers, and to suggesting lines on 
Which petitions should be offered. 
But the group of persons gathered 
there needed no urging. They had 
come to pray briefly, definitely, fer- 
vently. Dignified ministers, deacons 
and college presidents, missionary 


secretaries and college boys and 
girls who had come to Williamstown 
from different institutions to hold 
a special conference in connection 
with the anniversary, followed one 
another in quick succession. Not 
for many a day has such a prayer- 
meeting been held in New England. 
How it would have delighted the 
soul of Dwight L. Moody! Before 
passing out of that tender atmos- 
phere, the five hundred people present 
said in unison, as an expression of 
their personal dedication, Mills’s fa- 
mous motto: “We can do it if we 
will.” 

What was intended to be the most 
formal and elaborate service of the 
day took place in the forenoon in 
the beautiful new Thompson Me- 
morial Coilege chapel, which cost 
$600,000, and is unrivaled among the 
college chapels of America. This 
was called a_ distinctly academic 
service, one purpose being to show 
the relation of the foreign mission- 
ary movement to the educational in- 
stitutions of the land and to express 
and cement still more strongly the 
nafural alliance between them. 

The stately interior of the chapel 
with its noble Gothic arches and 
its splendid stained glass windows, 
among them one called the mission- 
ary window, furnished an appropri- 
ate setting for such a dignified serv- 
ice and so distinguished an essemblage. 
The speakers were arrayed in their 
academic gowns, and the processional 
and recessional of many robed figures, 
including the members of the college 
choir, showed considerable liturgical 
development since the days of Mills. 
But as a whole the service had the 
spontaneous, hearty, and evangelical 
note still characteristic of the “stand- 
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ing order’ of many churches in New 
England. A welcome was given by 
President Henry Hopkins, into whose 
hands has passed the helm of the in- 
stitution over which his celebrated 
father, Mark Hopkins, so long pre- 
sided, and a response was made by 
Samuel B. Capen, LL.D., president of 
the American Board. Three ad- 
dresses followed by President Tuck- 
er, of Dartmouth; President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin, and Dr. Edward Judson, 
whom the audience was especially 
elad to see for his own sake and be- 
cause of his famous father, Adon- 
iram Judson, a pioneer of American 
missions. 

While this noteworthy meeting 
was being held in the college chapel 
an overflow in the village church 
brought together the students, and 
they were addressed by men who 
are favorites with collegians. They 
were Rev. John Hopkins Denison, 
of Boston; Prof. E. C. Moore, of Har- 
vard; Dr. Samuel W. Zwemer, and 
Rev. Newell D. Hillis, D.D. Each, 
inspired by the occasion and the 
splendid congregation, was at his 
best. The effect of the speaking 
was to set the work of missions in 
a light new to many, and attractive 
because of its relation to the needs 
of mankind and to the world move- 
ments of our time. It was shown 
that the sense of international justice 
now making such headway in the 
world was the direct outgrowth of 
the Gospel of brotherly love which 
our missionaries proclaim. The 
heroic note was. struck by Doctor 
Zwemer, who dwelt on the thought 
that the price of success is our suf- 
fering with Christ. 

During the little lull for luncheon 
the sky began to clear and a north- 
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west wind imparted a tonic to the 
atmosphere. ‘This was indeed provi- 
dential, since the afternoon procecd- 
ings were all to be out-of-doors on 
the hillside just beyond the little 
grove that encloses the Haystack 
monument. Seats for nearly three 
thousand persons had been built, but 
they did not suffice, and many were 
obliged to stand all through the thrill- 
ing afternoon. ‘This service was de- 
signed to appeal to the rank and file 
of people generally, all of whom, from 
children in arms to tottering octo- 
gvenarians, were represented in the 
interesting congregation. <A stanza 
of the hymn said to have been sung 
at the original Haystack meeting 
was lifted by all voices and gave an 
element of verisimilitude to the oc- 
casion, 

President Capen, Dr. Arthur Lit- 
tle, of Boston; Dr. Arthur J. Brown, 
of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, and John R. Mott 
each made his own valuable con- 
tribution to the exercises of the 
afternoon, and Mr. Mott put a snap- 
per on his forceful address in the 
form of an invitation to pledge an 
extra offering to the Board as a 
memorial of the day. Scores of peo- 
ple were glad of the opportunity 
thus to express the feelings that had 
been swelling within them as the 
day ‘advanced, and in less than a 
half hour over thirteen thousand 
dollars were promised. 

The interest of the afternoon cul- 
minated in the series of testimonies 
from ten foreigners who owe tlicif 
conversion to influences exerted by 
the missionaries and institutions of 
the American Board. It was a happy 
thought thus to assemble from the 
ends of the earth men who may be 
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looked upon as types of the human 
harvest resulting from the seed-sow- 
ing of Mulls and his companions. 
Some of these from foreign fields are 
studying in this country, preparing 
to preach in their native lands. One 
is working among his own country- 
men in America, and one or two 
others already are evangelists or 
teachers in their own land. No ef- 
fort was made to pick out excep- 
tional men, and, as Secretary Barton 
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dia, Ceylon, Turkey, Africa, China, 
Japan, Hawaii, Bohemia and Mexico 
being the lands from which the 
speakers respectively hailed. One 
of the two Chinese who spoke had 
passed through the_horrors of the 
soxer uprising, in which his own 
father and mother had been slain 
almost before his eyes. He himself 
proved a valuable and trusted mes- 
senger at a critical hour. No one 
could doubt that these ten men had 
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said, they could be duplicated by 
the score in every mission station 
under the direction of the Board. 
\lost of these men wore their na- 
tive dress, and spoke with the accent 
that betrays the people of foreign 
Specch. Each was limited to three 
minutes, and several were brim- 
ful of gratitude that they had to be 
gently admonished by President 
Capen that they had reached the 
time limit. It was a remarkably im- 
pressive series of testimonies—In- 


come to know Jesus Christ as Lord 
and were trying to follow Him, and 
almost every one joined with the 
expression of thankfulness to Amer- 
ica the plea that more might be done 
in behalf of their countrymen who 
have not yet come to light. 

This feature was the climax of 
the day, and was probably the thing 
that will be remembered most vividly 
in subsequent days, as attendants upon 
the centennial pass along to their 
friends and neighbors at home the 
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story of what took place at Williams- 
town. 

In the restrospect of the numerous 
addresses between sunrise and sun- 
set, four stand out as especially sig- 
nificant and prophetic. One was 
that of Professor Edward C. Moore, 
of Harvard, the burden of whose re- 
marks was that the Church is con- 
fronted to-day not merely by the 
greatest opportunity for missionary 
service in its history, but by the 
greatest opportunity it can ever 
know unless we undertake the con- 
version of the planets themselves. 
President Tucker also made an im- 
portant contribution to the thought 
of the day when he declared that the 
sense of power which _ possessed 
Mills and which was personal to him 
was yet communicable to others and, 
yoked to a spirit of humility, was 
our great dominant need _ to-day. 
President Hyde paid a high tribute 
to the effectiveness of the machinery 
created and administered by the 
American Board. 

Fully as thought-stirring as any of 
the addresses of the day was that of 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown. His theme was 
the future of missionary work. Out 
of the rich harvest of impressions and 
observations gathered on world-jour- 
neys and through long official connec- 
tion with the Presbyterian Board he 
pictured the Orient as it actually 1s, 
awake to the weaknesses and vices 
of Christendom and rapidly devel- 
oping its self-consciousness. 
Into this world, so unlike that which 
the Haystack men confronted, our 
missionaries to-day must go. Dr. 
Brown called for the minimizing of 
sectarian differences and urged that 
the native Church be left free to for- 
mulate its own creed and polity. His 
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thoroughly  statesman-like paper 
showed that the success of mission- 
ary operations in the new century 
depends on adhering to the broad, 
irenic, comprehensive policy—the lines 
of which he so boldly outlined. 

This great and glorious day re- 
vealed anew the hold which the for- 
eign missions have upon varied ele- 
ments in our churches—the highly 
intellectual, as typified by the college 
presidents assembled; the plain every- 
day people everywhere in evidence: 
the students now in our colleges who, 
while few in any individual institution, 
are—some of them—so ardent and 
persistent in their missionary impulses 
that they may yet influence all the rest. 

Then, too, the day must issue in 
a revaluation by the world of foreign 
missions. An enterprise which com- 
mands such splendid devotion and 
which accomplishes such marvels of 
transformations, and which at the 
end of its first century is striding for- 
ward more rapidly than ever before, 


must arouse the respect and ulti- 


mately secure the support of right- 
minded men everywhere. The friendly 
comments in the secular papers on the 
Williamstown anniversary are a pleas- 
ing contrast to the cavils and snecers 
which Mills and his friends met in 
their own college community. 

Prayer has also loomed up anew 
as a force—perhaps the force in the 
onward march of missions. - [rom 
time to time throughout the day in- 
dividuals or groups were to be scen 
kneeling around the Haystack nion- 
ument. Surely the movement wiiich 
was cradled in prayer is not to !/an- 
guish in these last days for lac\< of 
those petitions which must always 
undergird and guide every forward 
movement in the Kingdom of «od. 
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THE MOHONK CONFERENCE 


The twenty-fourth annual gather- 
ing in behalf of the Indians and the 
insular peoples under United States 
control, was held at Mohonk Lake, 
October 17 to 19. At Mr. Smiley’s 


CHARLES DOXON 
An Onondaga Indian—a graduate of Hampton Institute 
and an expert machinist 


invitation about two hundred guests 
met and elected Dr. Andrew’5. Dra- 
per as president. Successive sessions 
were given to discussion of the prob- 
lems of the Indians, Alaskans, Fili- 
pinos, Hawaiians, and Porto Ricans. 
Able and thoughtful papers and ad- 
dresses set forth the needs and 
progress of the work for the uplift 
of these aborigines and islanders. A 
very notable speech was delivered 
by Charles Doxon, himself an Onon- 
daga Indian, and which alone com- 
pensated for a journey to Lake Mo- 
honk. It indicates a sufficient an- 
swer to the problems and perplexi- 
ties of the Indian problem. 


sense, Christian. 


This conference does not claim to 
be, in the distinctive and exclusive 
While the great 
majority of those who attend are 
evangelical believers, the broad basis 
of the conference is philanthropic, 
and the cooperation of all who work 
for the physical, intellectual, moral 
and spiritual uplift of these various 
peoples is invited, and all such 
parties are welcomed to a share in 
the work of the conference. Roman- 
ists as well as Protestants, Jews as 
well as Gentiles, Unitarians and 
Universalists, and even Agnostics, 
might find the platform broad enough 
for their fellowship in the work of 
improving the condition of these 
various peoples. As Wendell Phil- 
lips, himself an evangelical believer, 
worked side by side with Garrison 
and Theodore Parker for the emanci- 
pation of the slave, so those who hold 
different views even as to the deity 
of Christ and the necessity of receiv- 
ing life through Ilim, join hands to 
raise the level of the inhabitants of 
these territories and islands under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The tone of the conference was, 
on the whole, however, evangelical, 
and more than in some years past 
the distinctively Christian mission- 
are spirit found expression. 

Among others whose _ presence 
contributed largely to the value of 
the discussions were Commissioner 
I, E. Leupp, of the Indian Office, 
Washington; Dr. Merrill E. Gates, 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, of Alaska fame, 
Principal H. B. Frissell of Hampton, 
Rev. John B. Devins, Dr. Lyman 
Abbot, and William Hayes Ward. 
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One of the facts which shows the 
progress during the last twenty-five 
years in the government care for 
the Indians is that when these con- 
ferences first convened only $40,000 
was expended on Indian education. 
Now, however, $3,000,000 are de- 
voted to this purpose alone. 

One point strongly emphasized was 
the necessity of going to these unde- 
veloped peoples with the Bible in one 
hand and something else in the other. 
That something else was explained to 
include common school books and im- 
plements for teaching industrial self- 
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The hospital, school, and 
workshop have been mighty auxilia- 
ries to the Church in bringing Indians, 
Hawaiians, and others out of darkness 
into light. The eloquent address 
of Charles Doxon, an Onondaga In- 
dian, who, sixteen years ago, was 
graduated from Hampton Institute, 
after six years of work by day and 
study by night, was the best evidence 
of what can be accomplished by Chris- 
tian industrial education such as the 
Indians and Negroes receive at Hamp- 
ton. Mr. Doxon is an expert machin- 
ist and an earnest Christian. 


support. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION © 


BY CHARLES DOXON 
An Indian of the Onondaga Tribe, New York 


When we speak of industrial edu- 
cation we generally have in mind its 
skill and intelligence rather than its 
moral side; yet this is the side mast 
needed by the backward races who 
have never learned the value of steady 
habits of industry and independent 
self-support. With your permanent 
habit of industry you can develop this 
side without the inherited resistance 
with which we have to contend. White 
boys and girls take up higher branches 
of industrial education with the en- 
thusiasm, fascination, and a firm hope 
which help them to rise rapidly to that 
standard of knowledge that secures 
them the reward for which they seek. 
But in the case of the race you found 
on this continent, whose permanent 
habits are so different from yours, we 
can not suppose that it will succeed 
quite as fast in efforts for higher de- 
velopment. From my experience with 
your civilization, I think I can see 


some of the reasons for this discour- 
aging condition. In the first place, the 
Indians wished to live by themselves 
and continue the life which they be- 
lieved to be the best. Hence, when- 
ever they were forced to make a treaty 
they always insisted on_ separation, 
and the other party was only too glad 
to grant it. In this way the reserva- 
tion system became established, and 
we were allowed to live in barbarism 
even to this day. And in some parts 
of the country where the tribes are 
supposed to be in the midst of civili- 
zation, we have gone into even worse 
than barbarism, because, having lost 
our primitive virtues, and being in our 
infancy, we can reach only the lowest 
fruits on the tree of civilization. The 
cure is, not to amputate our poor 
hands, but to train them to help us rise 
higher to where industry becomes 
cheerful through the training of our 
heads and our hearts also. No man 
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willingly engages in anything he does 
not love; and no intelligent man loves 
a work that does not interest his mind. 
Industrial education, in its broadest 
sense, awakens his interest, and there- 
fore offers an infinite opportunity for 
pleasure and content that only waits 
on the development of our capacity 
to appreciate it. Civilization is, there- 
fore, an unmixed blessing to those 
that are trained, but it is cruel to the 
untrained. It was through seeing how 
much we were suffering here in the 
cast, I think, that the country finally 
realized its duty and began to break 
down the walls which it had put up, 
first by establishing schools and, as 
soon as seems best, giving the Indians 
the rights of citizenship. Our thanks 
are due to General Armstrong and 
General Pratt for leading the way. 

A few years ago I visited one of the 
large Western schools, and as I looked 
on those students in their recitation- 
rooms and in their shops, my heart 
was filled with joy and sympathy: joy 
because of the opportunity they were 
having, and sympathy because of the 
difficulties with which they were strug- 
cling, difficulties with which I am fa- 
muliar, 

When a young man I was afraid 
of going outside of the reservation be- 
cause | could not understand the Eng- 
lish language, and the word, or the 
idea, of work used to frighten me. So 
it took all the courage I could gather 
up to enable me to make up my mind 
to leave the reservation and find work 
among white people. But I did it, and 
my experience has taught me that, as 
a rule, success must depend upon the 
method and the length of time of train- 
ing. Many of the graduates and re- 
turned students of the Indian schools 
have already acquired an advanced 


gerade of civilization and have become 
self-supporting and independent citi- 
zens. lhe majority are not quite so 
successful, and are as yet only half 
civilized. Now, when you half civilize 
a man he will still remain half barba- 
rian. I have seen a few of such men 
of the white race in the shops where I 
have worked, and I have noticed they 
are not desirable employees, nor desir- 
able fellow, workmen, nor desirable 
neighbors. No employer wishes to 
keep a man that will or can do only 
half of his duties; no intelligent work- 
man wishes to work along side of a 
half-trained man: and no _ civilized 
family wishes to live next to a half 
civilized family. So half-trained men 
meet opposition all around, which 
makes them discontented and grum- 
blers. When you properly train every 
man and woman in the country, the 
labor problem, the Negro problem, and 
the Indian problem will be solved, I 
think. 

But your patience is taxed because, 
once free from school, we do not al- 
ways go on and improve ourselves. We 
seem to stop about where you leave us. 
This is because we are not working on 
the principle of fascination or inspi- 
ration, or whatever it is, that carries 
one through every difficulty to fulfil a 
definite purpose. Hence our great need, 
{ think, is of a more complete training 
with such methods as shall make us 
permanently skilful in our hands, in- 
telligent in our heads, and Christian in 
our hearts; the qualities without which 
no man can ever hope to become a 
desirable employee, fellow workman, 
or neighbor. 

Whatever success I have had is due 
to my ability to hold my own along- 
side of many white workmen. My 
ability to hold my own is largely due 
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to the kind of training I received at 
Hampton. I went there with only a 
few words of English, my main ob- 
ject being to learn that language. 
When I got there I found that as a 
New York Indian I would not get any 
aid from the government, and that if 
I would stay I must work. I decided 
to stay, and they put me at the engt- 
neer’s trade and into night school. In 
the first year | had to get up steam 
from four o'clock in the morning until 
six in the evening every week day, and 
from five in the morning until six in 
the evening on Sundays and holidays. 
The night school kept me busy until 
nine every night. After six years | 
was able to speak English fairly 


well; I had a trade and an academic - 


diploma. Then began my life in shops, 
which lasted sixteen years. At first it 
was not all smooth and pleasant. The 
men looked upon me as a sort of cu- 
This was partly because | 
was the only Indian in the shop. but 
I found out afterward that every new 
man has td undergo some sort of test, 
and if he shows a character equal to 
or above the demands made upon it, he 
has no more trouble. My test was by 
no means an easy one. I learned that 
I was up against men of more ma- 
ture judgment than my own, and felt 
my limited knowledge of the world. 
It was only by the greatest effort to 
improve myself that I was able to hold 
the confidence of my fellow workmen ; 
and finally, by aid of the correspon- 
dence school, my work became more 
and more interesting, and even at 
times inspiring. 

Being disabled from*my work by 
an accident, I spent last winter at 
Hampton with the Indian boys. Dur- 


riosity. 
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ing the term some of the boys organ- 
ized themselves into what is known as 
the educational committee. We met 
one night each week and discussed 
matters of importance to our race. 
Having come from different parts of 
the country and from different schools, 
we were able to compare conditions 
and discuss methods of work. Our 
knowledge of returned _ students 
proved beyond doubt that the success- 
ful ones are those who have had the 
most training. In consequence of all 
this, the boys drew up a petition, in a 
very modest form, which they hope 
to present to the government, asking 
for an advanced industrial school to 
which young Indians coming from 
non-reservation schools can go and 
perfect themselves in their trades by 
actual labor of all day and every day, 
and by the practise of steady habits 
of industry -which must mean scelf- 
support, even while still in training. 
I believe that if such a school could be 
established it would in a short time, 
through its students, advance the In- 
dian race more rapidly and _ surely 
than anything else, and prove a great 
help toward settling the Indian prob- 
lem for ever. 

Will the government do this for the 
Western boys and girls? Will New 
York State do this for the boys and 
girls of the once powerful Iroquois? 

We are still a child race in the eyes 
of civilization, not ignorant of the 
common necessities of life, but sti'! ig- 
norant of the higher necessities, and 
we ask for our children, not whai has 
been taken away from them, but hat 
has been withheld—the industrial 
cation that shall fit them for ful! citi- 
zenship. 
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LIGHT FOR HAWAII 


A strong appéai was also delivered 
by Theodore Richards, of Honolulu, 
in behalf of more educational and 
spiritual lighthouses for Hawaii. 
After calling attention to the need for 
coast defense against the storms of 
nature and of human enemies, Mr. 
Richards took up his parable and 
showed the results of Christian educa- 
tion in Hawaii and the need for more 
of the same kind of “lighthouses.” 

He said in conclusion : 

Public schools at their best, their 
most ardent champion being their 
judge, are yet inadequate. The high- 
est test brought to bear on them 1s 
their effect in the upbuilding of the 
truly American home. It is, of course, 
long since admitted that no school can 
take the place of the home; but for 
the very defense of our own homes, 
some agency must be set to work in 
those households whence might issue 
a progeny of darkness, disease, and 
dirt. The Christian boarding-school is 
the next best agency to the Christian 
home. 

The islands have maintained board- 
ing-schools for native Hawaiians from 
the earliest times. There is Lahaina- 
luna, the first manual training-school 
west of the Mississippi. Here were 
educated many of the best men of the 
Hawaiian race—preachers, public 
men, and farmers—wnho, while they 
studied, worked with their hands for 
the very food they ate. The school 
ourishes still under excellent manage- 
ment, and as a part of the public school 
system of Hawaii, with far _ better 
equipment than of old. 

Nearly contemporary with Lahaina- 
ltna is the Hilo Boys’ Boarding-School 
mother to many, chiefly, perhaps, to 


Hampton Institute, for it was here the 
great Armstrong of Hawaii confessed- 
ly derived his inspiration in applying 
the principles of self-help to the Ne- 
groes. The present head of the Hilo 
Boarding-School is a spiritual success- 
or of his grandfather, who was known 
as “Father Lyman,” the founder of 
the school. At Hilo they are still pinch- 
ing and contriving to make both ends 
meet, while last year they built, mostly 
with their own hands, a commodious 
dormitory in concrete. Fine, simple- 
minded, industrious, God-fearing Ha- 
walian gentlemen have come from that 
school, 

Refined Christian gentlemen in 
eighty years of civilization? Aye, we 
may vary and revamp the trite things 
said about nature races and the ages 
required for evolutionary develop- 
ment and still the tritest thing remains 
to be said—certainly it must be trite 
in this presence—viz., that just the 
acquaintaince with the matchless Man 
of the Ages is a transformer of char- 
acter which makes no account of time 
nor stages of development. 

Again a trite thing: It is the privi- 
lege of quite plain men, in their daily 
contact with their pupils, to make that 
same Master the most real personage 
in the universe. By His virtual repro- 
duction there “transpires” a culture 
and refinement which transcend all 
our time vocabulary, for these are the 
same stuff with eternity. Surely must 
the people take notice of any Peter 
and John in determining the source of 
their culture. We of this age seem to 
be slower and still prate of evolution. 
Tho flashes on the Damascus road 
may be rare, the miracle is chiefly this: 
not that one glance could make a Paul, 
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but that any amount of contemplation 
of the “man on the throne” could do it. 
So much for the time element in char- 
acter building. As to the “how,” is it 
not reasonably clear that we have not 
advanced educationally beyond this: 
that boys and girls need most to touch 
living men and women who embody 
the Master, mind and spirit? 

Nor in Hawaii have-girls been with- 
out sane handling in Christian indus- 
trial schools. Early at Kawaiahao, 
Kohala, and Maunaolu were semina- 
ries established, and they are still in 
successful operation. We do not pre- 
tend to have covered all the ground 
here; others might be mentioned 
which, with these, represent one of the 
best forms of investment possible to 
any one in league against darkness. 

And the Mid-Pacific Institute, still 
in embryo, from its commanding site 
on the Palolo Heights, will shed more 
light to the safety of Hawaii than the 
biggest lighthouse reflector Honolulu 
will ever see. For its Chinese school, 
splendid in its history and big with 
portent, faces the awakening millions 
of our keenest competitor, and trans- 
forms foes into friends. Its Japanese 
department flashes toward the North- 
west whence come the race whose mar- 
velously quick imitation and adoption 
of American institutions is fast ma- 
king them formidable rivals. This 
school says to them: “Imitate here; 
adapt yourself to this—the key to 
American greatness.” And the Portu- 
euese and Hawatian departments bear 
witness to the efficacy of that form of 
training which illumines while it cul- 
tivates heart and hand and head (we 
purposely invert the usual order), and 
then incites to honest toil. 

In this connection the record of 
Kamehameha School is illuminating. 
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It is a private school founded in 1887 
for boys and girls of Hawaiian blood. 
The manual department graduated its 
first class in 1891, and from that time 
till 1903 have graduated one hundred 
and thirty-seven boys who have min- 
gled with Christian teachers and have 
been trained in agriculture, but chiefly 
in the manual arts. This gives us 
twelve years on which to base judg- 
ment as to results. 

We first notice that altho the Ha- 
wallan race is generally regarded as 
dying out, but four per cent. of deaths 
have occurred in fifteen years, altho 
the restrictions of school life have been 
laid off, 

We note likewise that the strength 
of the accent in the instruction has 
determined largely the character of 
the employment, and that eighty-one 
per cent. are known to be profitably 
employed. This is a triumph, for it 
must be considered that all these are 
Hawatians—conceded to be fonder of 
ease than of toil. (No one has suc- 
ceeded in finding any reason why they 
should have toiled much _hereto- 


fore. ) 
Then, for the safety of your coast 


_and ours, give us back three-fourths 


of our contribution to the Federal gov- 
ernment—to build new schoolhouses 
to equip every schoolhouse with good 
tools and a simple agricultural plant— 
to raise the salaries of all teachers, 
arbitrarily reduced on account of short 
funds—to hire other and _ better 
equipped American teachers. 

Give us money besides to aid Chris- 
tian boarding-schools, which any o! 
you can do without violence to your 
denominational loyalty, for non-secta- 
rian, Congregational, Episcopal, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Methodist school's 
are represented in Hawaii. 
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THE MOHONK PLATFORM 


The following platform, indicating 
progress and needs in Indian and is- 
land reform, was drawn up by the 
business committee, and after some 
discussion, was adopted by the Con- 
ference: 


The work of this conference is to 
consider and advise as to the present 
duties of our government and our 
people in behalf of those peoples 
which are under our control, but are 
not yet fitted for self-government. It 
is the belief of this conference that 
such a condition should not continue 
indefinitely. It should be the aim of 
our government to develop these peo- 
ples by the processes of intellectual, 
moral; and spiritual education into the 
exercise of full, self-governing citizen- 
ship, whether they be Indians, [¢sk1- 
mos, Porto Ricans, or [*ilipinos. 

Each step gained requires other 
steps to follow. We recommend the 
following steps of advance, in the gen- 
eral policy of our government toward 
our detached territories and possess- 
ions: 

That Congress segregate and de- 
vote to the use of our detached terrt- 
tories and possessions the revenues 
derived by the I*ederal government 
therefrom, after paying the cost of 
administration. 

That it is the duty of the general 
rovernment to assure the provision of 
an adequate school system, carried 
on so far as possible in the English 
language, for all children of school 
age in all our territories and insular 
possessions; and that where the local 
revenues do not suffice the cost be paid 
by the general government. 


In particular, we recommend— 
For Our Indian Tribes 


That the registration of all Indians 
with their family relationships be speed- 
ily completed at every agency and that 
the expense be paid by the government. 

That the purpose of the Lacey Bill for 
the division of tribal funds into individ- 
ual holdings be approved, and that such 
division be made effective as speedily as 
possible, and that Indians be paid their 


individual holdings as fast as they are 
able to learn the use of money. 

That in one or more of the larger In- 
dian industrial training schools’ the 
course of study be so extended that 
graduates can pass from them into the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges 
maintained in the States and Territories. 

That Congress by definite legislation 
prohibit the use of Indian trust funds by 
the government for the instruction or 
support of Indian students in schools un- 
der ecclesiastical control. 

That we call the attention of the 
Christian churches and all other relig- 
ious bodies to the urgent need of co- 
Operation in promoting the spiritual up- 
lifting of the Indians. 


For Alaska 


That Congress amend the law provi- 
ding for the election of a delegate from 
Alaska, by giving citizenship and the 
right of suffrage to such native men of 
twenty-one years and upward as can 
read and write. 

That the general government provide 
an adequate system of industrial and day 
schools for the natives of Alaska, with 
compulsory attendance; and that it pro- 
vide for hospitals and sanitary care, and 
that such schools and also the care of 
the reindeer -herds be kept under the 
charge of the bureau of education. 

That a sufficient number of courts be 
established in Alaska for the effective ad- 
ministration of justice. 


For Porto Rico 


That citizenship be conferred upon its 
people as recommended by the Presi- 
dent. 

That industrial training be given a 
place in all elementary schools and that 
trade schools be established at conve- 
nient locations. 

That the need of hospitals, dispen- 
saries and medical relief be called to the 
attention of those engaged. in philan- 
thropic work. 


For Hawaii 


That the customs dues lost to that ter- 
ritory by its annexation to the United 
States be restored to it, after the ex- 
penses of administration are deducted, 
so that such funds may be used for edu- 
cation and for other local purposes. 


For the Philippines 


That the Bill passed by the House of 
Representatives, providing for reduction 
of the tariff, be adopted by the Senate. 

That the system of civil government 
so wisely created by Congress be ex- 
tended as rapidly as peaceful conditions 
may allow. 
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REV. DAVIDSON MACDONALD, M.D., OF JAPAN ‘ 


BY REV. G. M. 


In the valedictory missionary meet- 
ing, held in the Metropolitan Church, 
Toronto, in 1873, when many friends 
gathered to say good-by to the two 
outgoing missionaries, Rev. George 
Cochran and the Rev. Dr. Macdonald, 
the latter said: “I fully believe in 
Christian missions, and that the om- 
nipotent power of the Savior gives 
assurance of success. I believe in the 
and authority of the 
Bible, in the divinity and humanity 
of Christ and in the atonement which 
He has made, that He came into the 
world to seek and to save the lost, in 
which good work He has associated 
His Church with Himself.” With re- 
gard to his call, he said that at the 
time of his conversion the question 
arose: Will you preach the Gospel 
or will you go to the ends of the 
earth if required? It seemed that an 
affirmative answer to this was neces- 
sary as a condition of obtaining the 
peace he sought. Of the promise he 
thus made as to going abroad he 
thought no more till asked if he would 
go to Japan. Then it came back to 
him and he could not refuse. He did 
go resolving to live near to God and 
to do the work which He indicated in 
the strength which He had promised 
to bestow. I[*rom the lines he here laid 
down I do not think he ever swerved. 
So far as I know, he held firmly to the 
truths which he then profest to be- 
lieve to his dying day. [aithful to his 
early promise to God, he went to Japan 
without gainsaying, assuredly gath- 
ering that the Lord had called him to 
preach the Gospel in the ends of the 
earth. And I do not think that he 
was ever sorry even for one moment 


MEACHAM, D.D. 


that he was not disobedient to the 
heavenly call. 

Shortly after their arrival in Japan 
there came an invitation for one of the 
two missionaries “to go into the in- 
terior. He said he felt that he ought 
to go, and he went—this despite many 
dissuasions from very intelligent 
foreigners. Mr. Clark, now the Rev. 
Dr. Clark, of New York, who had pre- 
ceded him as a teacher in Shidzuoka, 
and had been furnished by the govern- 
ment with a body-guard, told iim of 
the strong antiforeign feeling among 
the Samurai, who had cut down a 
number of foreigners. The very nizht 
of their arrival in Shidzuoka he was 
asked to go at once some distance in 
the country to visit a sick person. He 
left his wife alone among the Japanese 
and went. It was a brave act and 
showed the spirit of his life. -Who 
would have guessed nine years before, 
when he was ordained to the office and 
work of the Christian ministry, that 
such a heroic spirit was slumbering in 
the youth? A mighty passion was al- 
ready sleeping within him like music 
in a quiet harp. 

Of the years he spent in Shidzuoka 
the monument he left behind was a 
church, the strongest probably in the 
whole empire at that time outside the 
big cities. The Rev. O. H. Gulick’s 
testimony to me on the matter was of 
the highest character. Then Dr. Mac- 
donald came home, and when he re- 
turned it was to take charge of our 
work in the empire and to settle down 
in Tokio. It is impossible here to get 
an adequate conception of the social 
and religious atmosphere of Tokio and 
Yokohama in the seventies and early 


*An address delivered at the Memorial Service, held in Carleton Street Methodist Church, Toront.. 


Reported for the REVIEW. 
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eighties. We came in contact with 
men of all nationalities, of all religions, 
and of no religion. In that great 
house there were “vessels of gold and 
silver, and also of wood and of earth— 
some to honor and some to dishonor.” 
Dishonor? Yes, verily, deepest, black- 
est dishonor, tho occupying high po- 
sitions in society and endowed with 
fine abilities and elegant manners. 
Others there were of highest character 
and noblest aims, who seemed to grow 
in splendor through the advancing 
years. Of course the principle of selec- 
tion is always at work, and one's 
friends are for the most part con- 
genial spirits, whose principles of 
judgment and action on great ques- 
tions are in general agreement with 
one’s own. Not that even the best of 
friends always think alike on all ques- 
tions. Far from it. But differences 
with such men, while the true Chris- 
tian spirit of love prevails, are more 
harmonious than apparently perfect 
accord with some others, and would 
form a part of the highest music of 
our sphere. In such an atmosphere 
Dr. Macdonald lived and moved and 
had his being. There among Christian 
people of all branches of the Christian 
Church, among the polished and re- 
fined Japanese, “the niceties of whose 
etiquette approach the character of an 
exact science,’ and among other high- 
bred men and women he grew to be 
the stately and dignified gentleman we 
have known these many years. 

I think it was when he went to 
Japan that he offered up the fervent 
prayer that he might always have a 
plenty of work to do. That prayer 
Was answered. In his multitudinous 
labors as a teacher, an evangelist, a 
medical man, in his earlier years in 
Japan he could have justly claimed 
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with Paul to have been in labors more 
abundant. But for a good many years 
toward the end he had ceased to 
preach and to teach. Not that his 
hands were less filled with toil for 
others. As the superintendent of our 
mission and as a medical practitioner, 
he was still as active and laborious as 
ever. How tireless he was in doing 
good! What a passion he had for re- 
lheving suffering and for saving life! 
How gentle in the sick-room! What 
comfort and hope he inspired! How 
faithful and indefatigable in his atten- 
tions till danger was past! No one 
who has been sick, or has had sick 
ones, and been ministered to by him, 
who in many respects resembled the 
doctor in “Bonnie Briar Bush,” can 
ever forget what he was to them. And 
he was skilful as well as tender. He 
kept up his study in his professional 
work. Asa medical missionary in our 
section of the empire he was easily 
first. He was one of the physicians in 
the service of the British Legation. 
And among all denominations and in 
all the nationalities he stood high in 
favor. When he failed to cure a pa- 
tient, the case was considered beyond 
human skill. The two pioneer mis- 
sionaries of our Church to Japan have 
both gone to their reward. Our mis- 
sionaries to Japan who have died lie 
widely scattered—the Rev. T. A. 
Large, B.A., Mrs. Meacham, ard Miss 
Belton,in the beautiful Aoytama ceme- 


tery, Tokio; Dr. Cochran in Los An- 


veles, Cal.; and Dr. Macdonald in 
Wellington, Ont.—all faithful. And 
he on whose tomb. to-night we 
would cast our immortelles wrote, on 
August 31, 1874, from Shidzuoka: 
“It is my earnest desire to win souls to 
Christ, and I am trying, whether in 
visiting the sick, dispensing medicines, 
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teaching the English language on week 
days or the Bible on Sunday, to do all 
to the glory of God.” 

It does not require large room for 
world-wide problems to be wrought 
out. When you sit before your open 
grate, piled high with coals, set them 
on fire and in that little room you will 
witness the operation of some of na- 
ture’s grandest laws. You will have 
light and heat, radiation, absorption, 
reflection, conduction. Currents of 
air are set agoing, chemical changes 
wrought out the results of certain 
ble vapors and the elements melting 
with fervent heat. So in Japan, a 
microcosm in the larger world, are 
wrought out the results of certain 
principles of no mere local or tem- 
porary interest, but of permanent and 
universal concern. what 
rapid changes that country has passed 
since our first missionaries reached its 
shores! What prodigious revolutions 
have been wrought in government, 
commerce, education, in her army 
and navy, and in the manifold appli- 
cations of our latest sciences! but it 
is not on these things that I would 
dwell. It was only the year before 
the arrival of our first missionaries in 
Japan that the first Japanese Protes- 
tant Church was organized. Dr. Mac- 
donald witnessed, therefore, much of 
the struggle of Christianity (1) with 
Japanese paganism, which had noth- 
ing of the classic beauty of the ancient 
mythology of Greece, descending in- 
deed to phallis worship and the wor- 
ship of serpents and devils; (2) with 
the abounding immorality and corrup- 
tion, which had a place in a civiliza- 
tion that nevertheless developed those 
virile virtues and masterful qualities 


Through 
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which lately have attracted the admira- 
tion of the world; and (3) with mod- 
ern infidelity imported from Europe 
and America, which has bred a large 
number of agnostics and atheists. 
Through it all his faith never faltered, 
nor did his hope give way. Huis faith 
rested upon the great founder of 
Christianity, who, when He sat upon 
the throne, said: “Behold, I make all 
things new.” And when the doctor 
saw a great shaking going on, he was 
undisturbed, for he knew that it was 
that those things which can not be 
shaken may remain. He subscribed to 
the saying of some one: “Other re- 
ligions rise and fall, but Christ comes 
down through the ages with the dew 
of youth upon His brow and His bow 
abides in strength. While the micro- 
scope and telescope and steam and the 
printing-press and the telegraph are 
smiting other religions into the dust, 
Christ makes them the heralds and 
auxiliaries of His ever-expanding em- 
pire.” And he lived long enough to 
see a silent but mighty revolution ef- 
fected in individual characters, in 
family and social life and in the moral 
condition of multitudes of Japanese in 
high places and in low, and'Christianity 
very widely recognized as a system of 
religion, consonant with reason and 
carrying blessings to its followers. 
What is the great lesson Dr. Mac- 
donald’s life teaches us but to work 
while it ts day; to work hard, self-«e- 
nyingly, rejoicingly, giving of our best 
to make the world brighter, and to 
usher in the glorious day when the 
kingdom of this world shall have be- 
come the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Surely this is the best way to 


live, and it is best to live the best way. 
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The custom of holding an annual 
harvest-picnic for foreign missions is 
quite common in the Middle West 
among the Germans, and especially 
Hollanders. ‘The idea 
from across the water, where 
a “Zendingsfeest” is a great thing 
for interdenominational 
I remember one | attended 
in 1890 held at Zeist by the Mora- 
churches of the Netherlands; 
it was my first experience, but I shall 
never forget the enthusiasm and the 


among the 
comes 


missionary 
work. 


vian 


out-of-door ‘heartiness of that sort of 
convention. 

[It will be interesting to those who 
have never had the opportunity and 
privilege of attending one of these 
Dutch missionary gatherings in the 
\Vest to hear of two in Iowa. They 
were held by the group of churches 
belonging to the Classes of Iowa in 
Sioux County and at Pella. This 
eroup of churches might be called “‘a 
Gibraltar of orthodoxy and a Klondike 
They stand nearly at 
the head of the list of Classes in our 
and contributed last 


for missions.” 


denomination 
year over seven thousand dollars for 


foreign missions, which means more 
per 


than two dollars member. 


twenty years ago nearly all of these 


churches were home missionary 
felds and received aid from _ the 
Church Building and in the 


support of their pastors. Now they 
are no longer a mission field but a 
mission force and a striking illustra- 
the 
population is also work for the non- 


tion how work for inmigrant 
Christian nations abroad. 

The Reformed Churches of Sioux 
County celebrated their 
sion feast at the Rouwenhorst grove 
two anda half miles north of Orange 
City. 
people from all over the county were 
present. 


annual mis- 


In the neighborhood of 3,000 


Conditions were ideal this 
year—the roads were fine, 
of the of the beautiful 
autumn, and the people were in the 
best of spirits. 


the day 
one fairest 
Kven at an early 
hour a large crowd had assembled in 
the grove. The 
the feast were very 
large stock of eatables had been sup- 
plied and were offered for sale at the 


canteens. 


preparations for 


excellent—a 


eathering 
was called to order by pert A. M. 
Van Duine, president of the day, 
who welcomed the people in a few 


In the grove at 10.20 the 
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well-chosen words and offered prayer 
for God's presence and the guidance of 
His spirit during the day, and also 
thanked God for His bounteous gifts 
which enabled them to offer willingly 
to His work. The following program 
of the meeting here reproduced in the 
original is intelligible even to those 
who do not understand the Holland 
tongue : 


PROGRAM 


van het Zendingsfeest der Ger. gem. 
in Sioux Co,, dat staat gehouden te 
worden in Rouwenhorsts bosch, 
2; mijl n. van Orange City, 
op Woensdag, 5 Sept., 1906. 


Aanvang 10 uur v.m. Zingen Ps., 89:2, 72:6 
Gebed door den Voorzitter. Rey. vy. Duine 
Gebed yoor de Zending, 

Rev. A. W. De Jonge, Hull, Ia. 
De be oeften onzer Zendingsvelden, 


Rey. 8. Riepma, Hospers, Ia. 
Gebed, Rev. Engelsman, Zingen Ps. 72:11 
Pauze. 


Verslag van den Sec.-Penn. Arab. Syndicate 
Rev. P. Jhrman, Maurice, Ia. 
Onze kinderen voor de Zending, 
Rev. 8S. M. Zwemer, D.D., Arabie 
Zingen en inzameling van giften voor de 
Aending. 
Levensschets van Rey. John DeWitt Tal- 
mage, Zendeling in Amoy, China, 
Rev. H. P. Schuurmans, Leota, Minn. 
Besluit. Gezang. Gebed door Rey. DePree | 


Altho the program was solid, it was 
not heavy; yet the Hollander loves to 
have his missionary address based se- 
curely on the word of God and not 
emphasized by stories, but by a “Thus 
saith the Lord.” 

The president of the gathering 1n- 
troduced the speakers and urged the 
collection. The topics discussed 
were practical, and never have [| 
seen an audience in the open air 
more intensely interested in what 
the speakers had to say. 

The number present was esti- 
mated, ‘both by counting — the 
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wagons, carriages and automobiles 
that came from every quarter for 
miles to the festival, and also by a 
rough count from the platform, to 
be 3,000, as stated. It was impossible 
to photograph the crowds in the dark 
erove, but a snapshot was taken of the 
long procession of vehicles. 


AN FARMERS IND FOREIGA 


THE FAMERS’ MISSIONARY EXHIBIT 


A second interesting feature of 
such a mission festival is the ‘“‘can- 
teen,’ where fruit, coffee, ice cream, 
cake, etc., are sold. The profits all 
go toward the work of missions. It 
was an interesting sight to see how 
the Hollander utilized this one occa- 
sion for large family reunions and 
the meeting of friends during the 
intermission between 


and evening sessions. 


the morning 


In one corner of the large grove 
there was a exhibit, 
where a large chart showed the re- 
lation of the American farmers to 
foreign missions by exhibiting to 
the public the immense value of agri- 
cultural products each year in com- 


missionary 
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parison with the small sum given for 
the extension of God's Kingdom. 
Hundreds of leaflets were freely 
distributed and from a complete ex- 
hibit of all the publications of our 
board, orders were taken for others 
by many young 
and churches. 


people's societies 
IXverybody seemed 
pleased with this feature of the fes- 
tival. 

Last and best, there was the of- 
fering. this always has the place 
of honor at a Dutch missionary pic- 


A DUTCH MISSIONARY PICNIC 


the sum to nearly nine hundred dol- 
lars. With the profit of the “can- 
teen «this netted over twelve hun- 
dred dollars to be divided between 
our Ilome and oreign missions, as 
is their custom. 

[t was an inspiration to sit on the 
platform and watch such a gathering 
as well as to carry them a message. 
There is a well-founded report, that 
the Sioux County churches will goon 
assume the support of four more 


missionaries in addition to their 


THE CROWD LEAVING AFTER THE COMPLETION OF THE PROGRAM 


nic and everything 1s used to bring 
it into prominence. After singing 
psalms in the long meter, led by 
brass band instruments, and hearing 
an exhortation on “The Need of Sac- 
rifice for Missions and the Respon- 
sibility of Wealth,” by the president 
of the day, the people were ready 
to do that for which they had come. 

The collection is taken on such oc- 
casions by all the clergymen pres- 
cnt, who act as deacons and pass 
their own hats. When the returns 
of the first collection were in, they 
were not entirely satisfactory to 
those in charge and so a second of- 
lering was taken, which completed 


present gifts and the supporting of 
their two missionaries in Arabia. 

One farmer did not seem to be sat- 
ished with the collection taken and 
came offering a gift of one thousand 
dollars for missions during the cur- 
rent year for special work. 

Another man who could not at- 
tend the festival met me on the 
street in Orange City and said that 
he was unable to go, but gave fifteen 
dollars to put into the offering as 
his share! 

There is no doubt that such gen- 
uine and extraordinary liberality 1s 
the fruit of a life of prayer and con- 
secration in the home; and the hope 
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of the church in the West is in the 
strengthening of home mission work 
for the sake of the foreign enterprise. 

The second mission festival was 
held by another group of Dutch 
churches at Pella in central lowa. 
The gathering was not as large in 
numbers, but, if possible still more 
enthusiastic for the cause. The 
grove where they met was close to 
the village and was an ideal spot 
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for such a missionary Keswick. 
When the clergy gathered to count 
the collection they found $415 in 
cash and the canteen profits were 
over $100 more. Comparing such 
hilarious giving with the “poor dy- 
ing rate” of many wealthy city 
churches, we are apt to say with 
Gideon, “Is not the gleaning of the 
grapes of Ephraim better than the 


vintage of Abiezer?”’ 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF BORNEO* 


BY REV. H. L. E. LUERING 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


Borneo, the largest island of the 
Malay Archipelago, attracted the at- 
tention of the friends of missions at 
an early date. Especially in Germany 
interest was aroused in the natives of 
the island by the descriptions of mod- 
ern travelers and by the reports of 
officials of the Dutch government. 
The Missionary Society of Barmen, 
therefore, commenced work among 
the Dyaks, starting from the Dutch 
military post of Bandjermasin, in 
Southern Borneo. But in the year 
1856 a revolt against the Dutch gov- 
ernment wiped out every evidence of 
the mission work by the murder of the 
missionaries. or a number of years 
no attempt was made to reestablish 
the mission, but finally it was or- 
ranized again, and at present a wide 
interest has been awakened and con- 
siderable success seems to be assured. 
Farther in the northwest the British 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel opened work among the more 
or less civilized inhabitants of the 
State of Sarawak. This state is under 


the beneficent rule of Rajah Brooke, 
the successor of his illustrious uncle, 
who has done more for the civilization 
of at least a part of Borneo than any 
other white man. 

The extreme north of the island of 
Borneo is occupied by the territory of 
the British North Borneo Company, 
an English trading firm resembling in 
its purposes more or less the old East 
India Company. This district had been 
left to itself as far as missionary effort 
was concerned, and being the most un- 
known part of the island, it was also 
the most uncivilized. A large number 
of peoples speak different tongues, 
some resembling those of the Philip- 
pine Islands. They were constantly 
at war with each other, and their 
houses were decorated with the 
smoked heads of their defeated 
enemies as trophies of war and em- 
blems of tribal bravery. They lived 
with no other foreign influence than 
that of the supercilious and oppressive 
Malay settler and the Chinese trader, 
who under European influence im- 


* A chapter from ‘‘ The Pacific Islanders,’’ the new volume of life stories of missionaries and native 


Christians in the Islands of the Sea. 


By D. Pierson. 


Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00, met. 
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ported the deadly opium poison which 
demoralized the weaker Dyak more 
rapidly even than the more wiry Chi- 
nese. Into this country the Methodist 
Episcopal Church sent its first mis- 
sionary, in February of the year 1891. 

In the company of the superintend- 
ent of the Malaysia Mission, the Rev. 
Dr. J. C. Floyd, I reached Sandakan, 
the capital of the state, where the 
governor pointed out the strategic 1m- 
portance of a mission at Limbawang, 
about five days’ journey from Kimanis 
on the river of the same name. We 
proceeded, therefore, to Kimanis, from 
whence after a short time Dr. Floyd 
returned to his headquarters in Singa- 
pore. 

Soon after there was a flood be- 
tween Limbawang and Kimanis, fol- 
lowed by an outbreak of a peculiar 
semireligious riot in the interior, and 
a famine. These prevented me reach- 
ing the heart of Limbawang, and after 
careful consideration I decided to ac- 
cept the invitation of the native chief- 
tain of \Kimanis, of the tribe of the 
I\enowits, to settle there. I erected 
my mission house on the northern 
bank of the river, opposite the large 
tribal house of Anakonda Unsang, the 
chieftain, on the other side of the river. 
There were a few Malay settlements 
near by toward the seacoast, as well as 
a number of Chinese stores, but a lit- 
tle farther away there were villages of 
Dusuns or Kadasans, Muruts and 
Peluans, all Bornean tribes, speaking 
different languages. Some _ were 
refugees from the Philippines, who 
had fled from Spanish justice or the 
more obnoxious oppression of the 
Spanish priest. The majority of these 
people were Bisayas (Visayans). 
There was therefore no lack of oppor- 
tunities nor lack of variety of work, 


tho the population was not as dense as 
one would have liked. I was permitted 
at once to commence work among the 
Malays and Chinese, whose languages 
I had mastéred, and I immediately at- 
tempted the acquisition of the lan- 
guages of the Kenowits and other Bor- 
nean tribes. My work in connection 
with the erection of my house greatly 
assisted me. I had engaged two na- 
tives to help me in the cutting and pre- 
paring of timber, and their gossip and 
other conversation as well as the talk- 
ing of visitors to the scene of our 
labors provided me with the best op- 
portunity of hearing the languages 
spoken. An ever ready note-book and 
pencil fixed words and phrases in my 
vocabulary, and, in turn, these were 
used on the first opportunity to verify 
their meaning. 

In this way I acquired enough of 
the language, in a comparatively short 
time, to enable me to commence an or- 
ganized effort to teach the children 
and instruct the grown-up people in 
the Gospel and in other useful infor- 
mation. Meanwhile I gained a deeper 
knowledge of the manners and cus- 
toms and religious views of the peo- 
ple. The head-hunting propensities of 
the Dyaks are well known to the stu- 
dent of ethnology. I learned that the 
leading thought in the taking of heads 
was the idea that the conqueror could 
secure the “soul” of the conquered and 
add it to his own soul, increasing 
thereby his courage and strength and 
consequently his reputation as a hero, 
as long as the head of the victim re- 
mained in his possession. It is there- 
fore the custom of the people after 
battle, to wrap the conquered heads in 
a loose crate of rattan and to smoke 
them over a fire of damp wood and 
leaves. Then they hang the ghastly 
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trophies in the houses in bundles hav- 
ing an uncanny resemblance to gi- 
gantic grapes, each head forming a 
berry. It needs no further mention 
that these war trophies are considered 
by the Dyaks their most sacred pos- 
sessions and are guarded with the ut- 
most jealousy and vigilance. Their 
loss would mean not only a considera- 
ble decrease of personal prestige, but 
also the loss of a part of the “soul’”— 
i.e, of courage and strength. 


The God Kinaringan 


In the field of religious knowledge 
there is a very general belief in a good 
and powerful god called \inaringan, 
the creator of heaven and earth. His 
blest abode is on the heights of that 
lofty peak, Kinabalu, not far from the 
Marudu Bay, about forty miles to the 
north of the mission house. \ina- 
ringan is not worshiped, as far as | 
could ascertain, tho evil spirits in- 
numerable are appeased by simple sac- 
rifices, and sometimes exorcised by 
magic formulas. The brave Dyak, 
however, expects to abide with Kina- 
ringan after death, and hopes that on 
the heavenly heights a handful of 
grain strewn into the fertile soil will 
produce a harvest sufficient for all 
eternity. 

I have often had the questionable 
privilege of sitting under the bundles 
of heads in the Dyak houses, for that 
is the seat of honor, and could closely 
examine them. Anakoda Unsang, who 
claimed to be my friend, was not a 
talkative man, but when roused from 
his studied stolidity, he would relate 
the circumstances of many a battle 
and victory in the past with apparent 
custo, not unwilling to declare his 
courage and reputed invulnerability. 

Among these people I commenced 


[ December 


my missionary labors. These consist- 
ed in teaching a number of boys and 
adults the Roman alphabet and the 
reading of a few simple words, which 
had been printed on two pages in our 
mission press at Singapore. Some 
amount of national prejudice had to 
be overcome, as is illustrated by the 
following story: 

The Dyaks say that at the begin- 
ning Kinaringan created four classes 
of men—the yellow men (Chinese), 
the brown men (Malays), the white 
men (Europeans), and _ themselves, 
men without descriptive epithet. The 
yellow men were clever with their 
hands, able to do anything that re- 
quired skill; the brown men excelled 
in the worship of God (being Mo- 
hammedans), bowing before him five 
times every day; the white.men were 
very magicians, causing the iron to 
float and building iron ships which 
would go over the sea without either 
oars or sails, but all three races were 
sadly deficient in the powers of mem- 
ory. lo remedy this great deficiency 
l\Kinaringan prepared letters and char- 
acters which he presented to them, in 
which they could write down what 
otherwise they would forget. The 
Dyak did not need this gift, for “we 
never forget anything, and therefore 
have no need of writing!” 

Nevertheless a few acquired the ac- 
complishment of writing and reading 
their own names and a few simple 
words, while the instruction gave us 
an opportunity of making progress in 
the knowledge of the language and 
the mind of the people. Gradually | 
commenced preaching, and both in 


private and in public tried to exert 
an influence among them. 

To convey an idea of the difficulty 
of my task—aside from the difficulty ot 
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the language—I mention but one in- 
cident. Speaking of the Divine com- 
mand, “Thou shalt not kill,’ I encoun- 
tered a specimen of rather acute logic. 
“Sir,” said one, “you do not fulfil this 
commandment, for you, too, kill the 
animals of the forest.” “Yes,” I re- 
plied, “but this commandment means: 
Thou shalt not kill men.” “‘Oh, surely 
not,” answered my native friend, “for 
does it bring you honor to kill ani- 
mals?” I answered, “No, we kill them 
for food, not for honor.” “But we,’ 
he replied, “kill men for honor, and 
we are praised for bringing home the 
heads of our enemies. Ilow can that 
be sin which brings us honor, while 
that which brings you no honor shall 
not be sin?” 

After I had learned more of the re- 
ligious views of the people, I learned 
to answer this argument. I could re- 
mind them of the fact that Ninaringan 
in creating men, had endowed them 
with many gifts, the country and all 
that was therein, but that, more price- 
less than any other gift, he had given 
men his own breath or soul, that which 
we call life; and would he allow men 
to ruthlessly take away what he had 
civen his people, or would he not 
severely punish those that destroyed 
the life which had proceeded from 
him? 

A very satisfactory proof of the 
efficiency of the teaching on this sub- 
ject was seen in the fact that in the 
whole neighborhood this side of Lim- 
bawang—within a _ radius of 
miles from my house—no 
head was brought home in triumph 
during the whole length of my stay 
in Kimanis. 

Early in December I received a let- 
ter from the headquarters of our mis- 
sion demanding my immediate return 
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to Singapore. Our missionary force 
there had been weakened by illness, 
the colleague whom Bishop Thoburn 
had expected to send me had given up 
the thought of mission work in the 
foreign field, and had engaged in work 
among the Jews of New York and 
neighborhood, and as the bishop had 
never relished the ideaof having oneof 
his workers alone in savage surround- 
ings, so far from all means of commu- 
nication, he urged my taking up work 
in Singapore. <A few vears before 
that time I had given a solemn prom- 
ise at the moment of my ordination 
to “reverently obey them to whom the 
charge and government over you is 
committed, following with glad 
mind and will their godly admoni- 
tions, and as I had been willing to 
go | was not unwilling to return. 

Nevertheless, it was the saddest 
farewell which I have ever been called 
upon to say in leaving a charge. Here 
was not merely the affection which 
naturally arises between pastor and 
people, but here was the greater need 
and the unfeigned willingness to listen 
to the Gospel message, preached in so 
much weakness, and here was the im- 
probability of finding a successor to 
| had 
arranged for a boat to convey me to 
Labuan, an island port toward the 
west from Kimanis, where I could 
hope for a steamer to Singapore once 
a week, while the nearer port, Pulo 
Gaya, had only monthly communica- 
tion. The boat, which belonged to a 
Chinese (Cantonese) trader, was old 
and leaky, but we made some neces- 
sary repairs which, however, did not 
stop every leak. 

I had conveyed my belongings into 
the vessel, and now said good-by to 
the friends which I had made. 


continue the necessary work. 


How 
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ereat was the sadness of farewell, how 
kind the proffering of little memen- 
toes and farewell gifts, how carnest 
the request for a teacher and mission- 
ary! The darkness of the evening 
had fallen upon this sad afternoon of 
leave-taking with the rapidity in which 
night follows upon day in the heart 
of the tropics, and yet I had one 1m- 
portant call to make—the farewell visit 
to Anakoda Unsang, the chieftain, in 
his tribtt house. I had met the Keno- 
wits in the afternoon, but the chief- 
tain had been absent, so I set out after 
sunset to bid him farewell. 


A Dyak Home 


After ascending the notched, slant- 
ing tree which serves as stairs to the 
lofty Dyak building, I found him seat- 
ed in company with two of his broth- 
ers, in front of a little kerosene oll 
lamp, a simple tin vessel filled with 
American Standard oil, which even 
then had reached Borneo. The cot- 
ton wick produced a smoky reddish 
flame, in the lurid light of which I 
saw the stalwart figures of the three 
Dyaks, and the bundle of head tro- 
phies overhead, while a few women 
and children moved to and fro in the 
deeper darkness. | took my usual seat 
before them and the conversation be- 
gan. Anakoda Unsang had heard of 
my intended departure, and wistfully 
asked: “Why do you leave us? Have 
any of us treated you unfairly?” | 
could answer this question with a 
good conscience, for these men had 
been my friends, altho the chieftain 
had given less evidence of interest in 
my preaching than any one else. [ 
explained the reasons of my recall, 
and he expressed his regret at my 
leaving, asking me to send him another 
missionary in my stead. 


| December 


“You do not really seem to want a 
missionary,’ I said, “for have you fol- 
lowed my teachings, have you become 
a Christian, you or your people?” 

The chieftain ‘now pronounced 4a 
truth which no missionary should ever 
forget, in saying: “Sir, we have heard 
your preaching, and as wise men, we 
have watched your living, and now 
see that both agree, your preaching 
and your living, so that we are will- 
ing to become Christians. You have 
told us many good things, you have 
made our mouths water, and now you 
withdraw the food and leave us to 
ourselves. Will you not send us a 
missionary 

“Anakoda Unsang,” I replied, “you 
do not really want a preacher. These 
heads (pointing upward) are dearer 
to you than a missionary.” 

“Do not say so,” he replied; “we 
surely want a missionary.” 

A sudden thought came to me to 
prove the sincerity of. the desire of 
the savage chieftain, and I said: 
‘“Anakoda Unsang, give me one of 
these heads.” 

[I had intended to explain the reason 
of my extraordinary request, but im- 
mediately the chieftain had grasped the 
hilt of his sword with his right hand, 
and jumping into a standing position he 
had dragged the weapon halfway out 
of its sheath, while i's eyes shot fiery 
looks at me. I had never before seen 
a Dyak look so fierce. He stood close 
before me. I had risen from my seat 
and stretched my right hand toward 
him,.so near that I could feel the hot 
breath which escaped from his widely 
opened mouth. His lips quivered and 
his hollow cheeks trembled with ex- 
citement. It seemed as if he wanted 
to scream his battle-cry and to strike 
at me, but his tongue was lamed and 
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his hand stayed as if held by a super- 
natural invisible hand. I looked stead- 
fastly into his eyes, and said as quietly 
as I could: 

‘“Anakoda Unsang, you know me as 
aman of one word. You have told me 
to send you a missionary, therefore [ 
say again, give me one of these heads, 
and I will take it with me, and show 
it to my friends in Singapore and at 
home, and say to them, ‘See, Anakoda 
Unsang has broken with the customs 
of his ancestors; he has given me this 
head as a pledge that he will become 
a Christian, and that he wishes a mis- 
sionary for himself and his people.’ 
Then it may be that I can send you 
a substitute for myself.” 

When I had said this, he closed his 
eves for a moment, as the tiger does 
when you look into his eyes, and when 
he opened them again, the savage fire 
had died out in them. With a jerk he 
thrust his sword, which had not yet 
wholly been uncovered, back into its 
sheath, sank back into his former seat, 
and with a motion of his hand he said 
quietly, “All right, take one, choose 
one yourself.” 

A\nakoda’s brothers, as | now per- 
ceived, had sat motionless gazing at 
the unwonted scene. They remained 
so as I took my pocket-knife out of 
my pocket, raised myself upon a low 
stool, and cut out of a bundle of thirty 
heads that of a young man, wrapped 
it into my handkerchief, and said 
eood-by to the chief. At this mo- 
ment the chieftain's wife, who must 
have observed the proceedings, 
brought a bag plaited of screw-pine 
icaves, into which I placed the head 
With the handkerchief. The two 
brothers sitting with us around the 


lamp had not yet recovered from their 
surprise, but finally they, too, bade me 
farewell. A few moments later I sped 
my way through the dark and present- 


ly saw the little gleam of light from 


my own house on the other side of the 
river, which [ crossed by swimming, 
holding my precious trophy high over 
my head in my right hand, striking 
the wave with my left. 

[early the next morning I left Ki- 
manis, and after three days of a stormy 
and perilous voyage I came to Labuan, 
whence in due time I reached Singa- 
pore by steamer. 

Six months after my departure from 

sorneo, Onakoda Unsang, my friend, 

was killed in a battle at Limbawang, 
where he had been sent to quell a dis- 
turbance among the tribes, but his peo- 
ple are still waiting (October, 1905), 
for the fulfilment of my promise. | 
have often shown the ghastly trophy 
of Borneo in europe and America, and 
made my plea. When will we send 
missionaries to evangelize the Dyaks 
of North Borneo? 


THE ABUNDANCE OF RESOURCES 


Take one example. The last report 
of the Secretary of .\griculture shows 
the farm products of the United 
States worth, last year, $6,415,000,0009. 
and poultry represent $509,090,- 
000; farm horses, $1,200,0090,090; 
cows, $482,000,000; mules, $252,000,- 
000. The farm values have advanced 
in five years thirty-three and a third 
per cent., and farm animals $250,0009,- 
000. The greatest increase has been in 
the fertile Mississippi Valley. What 
might not the Church do for God if 
the abundance of the soil were conse- 
crated ! 
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REV. DR. LABAREE IN HIS STUDY AT URUMIA, PERSIA 


REV. BENJAMIN LABAREE, OF PERSIA 


Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D.D., was 
born in 1834 1n Tennessee, where his 
father was engaged in home mission- 
ary work. <A tew years later the 
family returned to New England, and 
the father was tor many years prest- 
dent of Middlebury College, Vermont. 
llere Benjamin Labaree was educated, 
being graduated in 1854, and after 
teaching for two years he entered 
Andover Theological Seminary. One 
vear (1859-60) was spent in medical 
studies and other preparations for his 
missionary career, after which (in 
1860) he and his wife sailed to join 
the American Mission to the Nes- 
torians at Urumia, Persia. I*rom that 
time until his death, with the exception 
of a few vears, he was actively con- 
nected with the work in Persia. 

l‘or a few years he gave up his con- 
nection with the mission, on account 


of illness in his family, and spent seven 
years in America. During a part of 
this time he was engaged in literary 
work in Syriac, and for several years 
was home secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Itoreign Missions. 

In the spring of 1898 he was sorely 
bereaved by the death of a daughter, 
and within a few days afterward his 
wife was also called Home. In the fol- 
lowing fall he returned to Persia, de- 
siring to end his days on the field. 

The cruel murder of his son, Benja- 
min Woods Labaree, in March, 1904, 
at the hands of Mohammedan fanatics, 
was a blow from which he never re- 
covered, but the coming of his second 
son, Robert, to take up the work of his 
brother, was an unspeakable joy to the 
stricken father. 

In the spring of 1906 Doctor Laba- 
ree began to fail in health, and accom- 
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panied by his son started for Amer- 
ica, hoping to find relief. He grew 
rapidly worse, however, and on the 
voyage across the Atlantic his spirit 
took its flight to God, who gave it. 
His body was brought to New York 
and a simple funeral service was held 
on May a2ist, in the Chapel of the 
lifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Memorial services were also held in 
Urumia, at which heartfelt tributes 
were paid to his life and work by mis- 
sionaries and natives. These addresses 
were published in the Rays of Light, 
the Syriac family paper, which has 
been a great factor in the enlighten- 
ment of the people, and of which Dr. 
Labaree was for many years the edi- 
tor. Mr. Shedd’s remarks were in 
part as follows: 

“We may mention three chief char- 
acteristics of Dr. Labaree. He was 
painstaking ; he was humble; he was 
spirituallv-minded. He was _ painsta- 
king in all his work. Whether a task 
was great or small, it was performed 
with utmost faithfulness. [very sen- 
tence he wrote was finished, every 
word well chosen. 

“His humility was sincere. It was 
not manifest in many words, but was 
evident in all his life. He was ever 
ready to listen to the opinions of his 
juniors and inferiors, and never 
forced his opinions on others, altho 
many depended on his counsel. 

“His spirituality was woven into all 
his life. Of a religious temperament, 


he was not one sided, but was inter- 
ested in a wide range of subjects. The 
spiritual side of the work was always 
uppermost with him. 

‘“Altho a quiet man, his long ex- 
perience on the field, his wisdom, and 
judgment 


rood made him an ac- 


| December 


leader of the mission 
force. There is no one to fill his place. 

“Dr. Labaree had a large share of 
sorrow in his life. The violent death 
of his son and its sad consequences 
were an overwhelming grief. He bore 
his afflictions with faith and patience 
and through them God enriched his 
soul. Lhe outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the churches last winter was 
a deep joy to him. The greatest desire 
of his heart was that there might be a 
spiritual awakening. 

“When the blessing came no one 
was as happy as he. 


knowledged 


Fis entire life 
was spent 1n service for Persia—faith- 
ful, quiet service, for the most part 
hidden from the eyes of the world. Ile 
was respected and beloved, and in the 
ripeness of years went to receive his 
reward.” 


The following extracts are from the 
addresses of Nestorian friends: 

“Dr. Labaree’s principal work was 
the preparation of books in Syriac, 
and along this line he has done much 
for our nation. In editing the Rays of 
Light he showed great insight and 
judgment, and the paper has been a 
blessing to us. The two most impor- 
tant monuments of his labors are the 
commentary of the New Testament 
and the Revised Bible. He was an 
excellent Syriac scholar, and did much 
to enrich the language. Our printing- 
house is well equipped with good type 
and presses as a result of his efforts. 
Altho his time was largely devoted to 
literary labors, he assisted in all de- 
partments of the work. Ile was often 
in the villages preaching and conduct- 
ing spiritual conferences. Industrious 
by nature, he minute 


made every 


1 
count. tle was a man of prayer, ana 
He had 


loved to pray with others. 
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7 BE the high he was dignified, among the 
3 g, lowly, gentle. His life was nurtured by 
; a prayer. lor years he had prayed and 
talked and written concerning a re- 
vival. Praise the Lord, his prayer was 
answered before he was taken. How 
patient and trustful he was in the blow 
that fell in the death of his son! What 
memorable lessons in Christian forti- 
tude were learned from that aged 
father ! 

‘Dr. Labaree hoped to continue his 
work among us and to end hrs life in 
Persia, but God willed otherwise. Ile 
Was snatched from us, and we see him 
no more. [is pen, which wrote for so 
many years, is still. His great thoughts 
are at rest. In an unsullied old age he 
was called by his Lord to rest’ from 
his labors and the bitter experiences 
Sem Of his last years. We have lost a 
mem revered father, a beloved brother, a 


loving friend, a gifted writer, a sym- 
Courtesy of Woman's Work pathetic leader.” 


THE LABAREE HOME IN URUMIA 
Photograph loaned by Mrs. E. L. Jayne, Chicago 


many callers, and few were dismissed 
without a word of praver. ’ 

“Dr, Labaree was a learned scholar. 
Ile was familiar with Latin, Greek, 
Llebrew, Persian, Turkish, and Syriae. 
\Vith the readers of the Rays of Light 
he was popular as an interesting, 


spicy writer, clear and simple in style. 
[le superintended the publishing of 
many books in Syriac, and some in 
Turkish and Persian. Ile was a man 
Of genial disposition. The many dif- 
ierent classes of people with. whom 
he came in contact would testify to 


this characteristic. He was looked 


up to and respected by those who 


were high in rank. Princes and 


nobles enjoyed his society. Among DR, LABAREE ON A MISSION TOUR IN PERSIA 
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FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF MISSIONARY SERVICE IN PERSIA 


BY REV. WM. 


Dr. Labaree came to Persia in 1860, 
and at the time of his death, May 
14th, 1906, he was not only the senior 
missionary in Persia, but the length 
of his service had exceeded that of 
any of our other missionaries who 
have labored in that land. The year 
he came to Persia was the year of the 
birth of the Syrian  [vangelical 
Church, marked by the first separate 
meeting of the native ministers who 
constituted that body. The next year 
was marked by the coming of a depu- 
tation on the part of the American 
soard, under whose charge the work 
then was, in order to consult as to this 
and other questions of 
policy. 


missionary 
The question of self-support 
at the same time became prominent, 
and with the enlarging of the mission- 
cry force the relation of the work to 
other peoples than the Nestorian 
Christians prest on the minds of the 
younger men. There is to-day an ac- 
tive, independent, evangelical Church, 
organized on broad Presbyterian lines, 
numbering nearly three thousand 
members, a growth of eight to ten- 
fold in forty-five years. The begin- 
nings of gifts have grown till now 
the receipts on the field in the Uru- 
mia Mission are between $4,000 and 
$5,000. One station has increased 
to four, with three substations oc- 
cupied by missionaries; one language 
used in missionary work has become 
four, and the work in every station is 
developing every year, both 1n the edu- 
cational and evangelistic departments 


among the Mohammedans of Persia. 


In the guidance of the work in all 
these lines Dr. Labaree had a large 
share. He was by nature conserva- 


tive, but by grace he was progressive 


A. SHEDD, URUMIA, PERSIA 


and became more rather than less so 
with the passage of the years. He was 
the pioneer in translating the Scrip- 
tures into Azerbaijan Turkish, the 
language spoken by the masses in 
Western Persia, and he gave much of 
his time always to personal work with 
Moslems. The opening of Tabriz 
station was preceded by his residence 
there for some months. 

The department to which = Dr. 
Labaree particularly devoted himself, 
especially in later years, was the prep- 
aration of literature. [Tor about ten 
vears ot his life he gave much of his 
time to the revision of Dr. 
version of the 


Perkins 
Bible into modern 
Syriac, and his name will be linked 
with that of Dr. Perkins in other 
literary labors. The mission news- 
paper, the Rays of Light, was estab- 
lished by Dr. Perkins and no one else 
has ever given to it such painstaking 
labor and made it such a force for 
light and truth among the people as 
did Dr. Labaree. The commentaries 
prepared by Dr. Perkins were supple- 
mented by one on the whole New 
Testament by Dr. Labaree. The list 
might be increased by naming various 
religious volumes of permanent value 
published under Dr. Labaree’s direc- 
tion. <All this work was of high 
literary excellence and no pains were 
ever spared to maintain the standard 
Of accuracy. It is a cause of thanks- 
ceiving that he was not compelled to 
sive up this labor of love till the dav 
he left Urumia on his last journey, 
which ended in the [fome above. 
Throughout his life, in his inter- 


ecourse with individuals. in the work 


of the native church, and in the-social 
life and counsels of the mission circle. 
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the constant emphasis -he placed on 
spiritual aims was remarkable. Ripened 
experience and the respect paid in 
the East to old age gave weight to his 
words, tho none could show to him 
more deference and courtesy than he 
showed to those younger than himself 
in years and experience. A company 
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a blessing, exprest in almost every 
conversation and without exception in 
every prayer. The faith and trust 


with which he met the bereavements 
of recent years, and especially the 
murder of his son, the Rev. B. W. 
Labaree, made a deep impression on 
community. 


the whole May God 


DR. LABAREE IN THE COMPOSING ROOM OF THE MISSION PRESS, URUMIA 


of missionaries needs sympathetic pas- 
toral care, and this we had the priv- 
lege of receiving from him. In later 
vears he was unable to do much pub- 
lic speaking, but many have told since 
his death how their interviews with 
him were the occasion of blest spiritual 
conversation and prayer. There can 
be no question that one of the great 
factors in the blest revival work otf last 
winter was his deep longing for such 


erant that the high spiritual tone given 
to the missionary body by the life of 
this pure, noble, cultured gentleman 
may be maintained by the working of 
God's Spirit. The loss to the working 
force of the mission is great, but 
ereater still is the loss of a character 
of constant, strong spiritual influence. 
Who can gather up and estimate the 
work done in this long life of service 
for Persia? 
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SOME RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 


BY REV. F. V. THOMAS, INDIA 
Missionary of the English Baptist Missionary Society 


The missionary campaign in India 
seems to many to be progressing very 
slowly, if at all. It would be difficult 
for even the wisest of men to find a 
satisfactory definition of such relative 
terms as “slow” and “fast’’ when ap- 
plied to missionary work. The rate 
of progress had varied at different 
periods, now accelerated and again re- 
tarded, but progress there has always 
been. But when the question is put in 
this form, “Whether the process be 
slow or fast, what are the results, if 
any?” then we pass from the shifting 
sands of opinion to the solid bed-rock 
of fact. 

Bearing in mind the necessity for 
a very brief and imperfect treat- 
ment of the subject, let us consider 
some of the avaiable evidence to show 
why we should be full of praise and 
gratitude to God for what He has 
wrought in India in these last days, 
and full of hope and confidence re- 
garding the future. In the report of 
the Decennial Conference of Protes- 
tant Missions, held in Madras, India, 
in December, 1902, and attended by 
Over 300 missionaries, not a word will 
be found that indicates discourage- 
ment or even misgiving. The mission- 
aries do not underrate the powers of 
the adversary ; they know that there is 
a long fight in front of them, but in 
their hearts there shines this un- 
quenchable hope, that “//e shall not 
fail nor be discouraged,’ and con- 
firmed by what is going on before their 
eyes. 

As.a basis for this feeling of en- 
couragement, consider the following 
facts and figures: 

I. Out of 294,000,000 people in the 


Indian Empire, about 3,000,000 are 
nominally Christian. ‘These latter in- 
clude 1,000,000 Protestant native 
Christians (reckoning only those who 
are living to-day, for statistics nevér 
take account of the dead). In the dec- 
ade 1891-1900, while the general popu- 
lation increased only 1% per cent., 
Protestant native Christians increase: 
at the rate of 50 per cent. Nea 2 
them came Buddhists (chiefly in Bur- 
ma), growing 32 per cent.; Sikhs, 15 
per cent.; Mohammedans, 9 per cent. ; 
Hindus actually decreasing 1% per 
cent., tho they still number over 200,- 
000,009. 

2. Quite as remarkable as the nu- 
merical increase has been the spiritual 
progress of these native Christians. 
This is a point often overlooked, both 
by friendly and unfriendly critics, but 
it is the most vital factor in the whole 
question of progréss. In almost the 
whole extent of the Indian mission 
field there is an eager waiting upon 
God for fuller blessing and for the 
power of the Holy Spirit; there is 
more desire for the study of the Word 
of God, and a more consistent life and 
walk on the part of the native Chris- 
tians. The native Church is making 
real, as well as rapid, progress in the 
direction of self-support and self-ex- 
tension, matters that are nowadays 
well to the front, and clearly indicate 
vitality and vigor in the growing In- 
dian Church. 

3. Sunday-school work has made 
marked progress. In the ten years 
under review by the Decennial Con- 
ference the number of scholars had 
more than doubled and now stands at 


300,000. This augurs well for the fu- 
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ture of Christian work in India, and 
(od’s people should continually pray 
that His richest blessing may rest on 
Sunday-school and Christian Endeav- 
or work in the mission fields. 

4. Women’s work for India 1s sec- 
ond to none in importance. Those 
who know well, tell us that “the num- 
ber of secret or confessing, but still 
unbaptized, believers, both women and 
girls, is steadily increasing all over the 
land.’ These are believers, but for va- 
rious reasons they are not in acknowl- 
edged fellowship with the Christian 
Church, and so they are not reported 
as Christians, but God knows “His 
own” and only He knows how many 
such “hidden treasures” there really 
are. 

5. [here is scarcely any missionary 
who has not come across such secret 
disciples, not women only, but men 
too, and especially young men of the 
educated classes. The Bible is being 
carefully studied by thousands of 
whom we know little or nothing—by 
some who are altogether outside the 
range of personal missionary effort. 

Qn the mountain rampart overlook- 
ing the northwest frontier of India, a 
fierce, unruly, Mohammedan tribe in- 
habits one district, aptly called the 
“Black Mountain.” A young man of 
the tribe, wandering down on to the 
plains, came upon a copy of the Gos- 
pel according to Luke. Ile was 
charmed with the story, and inquiring 
of a friend where any other such 
books might be found, he was directed 
to a mission station, where he obtained 
the other three Gospels. He had 
not read the_little books through twice 
before he was convinced not merely of 
the beauty but still more of the truth 
of what he read. Henceforth no more 
\lohammed for him, “none but Christ 
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could satisfy.” The purity, the truth, 
the love, the wisdom, the goodness of 
the Prophet of Nazareth convinced 
him that He was more than a Prophet, 
even the Son of God, and his Savior 
and Lord. He returned to his home 
on the Black Mountain and told his 
people of his new faith and showed 
them his books. His father, an old 
man of over seventy vears, a fine, tall 
fellow and a “first-class fighting man,’ 
but bitterly hating Christianity, was so 
furious with the boy that he wanted to 
shoot him on the spot. _ The mother 
pleaded for her son, so the old man 
said: “Il give him three months; at the 
end of that time, if he does not give 
up this accursed nonsense, I'll shoot 
him like a dog.” During that period 
the young man fell ill and seemed to 
be in danger of death, and the father 
exultingly said: “See! God is laving 
His hand on the dog; no need for me 
to kill him.” Then the lad began to 
mend, and the father was angrier than 
ever, saving: “IT shall have to kill him 
myself, after all.’ A cousin came to 
the lad and said: “I don't believe in 
your Christianity, but I don’t want to 
see you murdered: so Ill help you to 
get away down to the plain as soon 
as you are fit to go.’ In due time the 
young fellow escaped to the railway, 
and traveled as tar as Amritsar, where 
he was introduced to the C. M. S. 
mussionaries, was baptized, and began 
to work in the mission hospital as a 
“compounder.”” One day he came face 
to face with his father in the bazar. 
Neither of them knew that the other 
was in the place. At once the young 
man turned and fled to the mission in 
terror for his life. With great diffi- 
culty he was assured that his father 
could not shoot people in British ter- 


ritory as in the Black Mountain. “Ah! 
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sir,’ he said, “you don’t know my 
father !”’ 

The old man was politely invited to 
the missionary’s house, where he was 
asked to remain as long as he wished. 
Respectful, courteous, and_ kindly 
treatment tamed the wild tiger-spuirit, 
and he talked long and often with the 
doctor on all manner of subjects, day 
after day, till one day he said he must 
be going home. “But what about your 
son?’ asked the missionary. 
no son of mine,” replied the father. “I 
came down bere with murder in my 


heart, intending to kill him. But [| 
can not do that now. Christians are 
better people than I thought. Take 


him and train him as you will.” He 
took the lad’s hand and placed it in 
the doctor's. 

“Will you promise me one thing?” 
said the doctor. “I want vou to read 
this book.” It was the New [Testament 
in his own tongue. 

“Ts that all? nothing to 
promise. Of course I'll read it, if you 
wish.” 

So he went home, and months went 
by. Again he found his way to the 
doctor’s house in Amritsar. 

‘“T have not come to stay,” he said. 
“We have been reading that beautiful 
book you gave me, and as it is called 


the New Testament, we have thought 
there may be an Old one. If so, we 


should like to read that, too.” 

He received a copy of the Old Tes- 
tament and returned home immediate- 
ly. Some eight or nine months later 
he came for the third time, and this 
was now his story: 

“We find that the Old Testament 
tells of our own prophets, Abraham, 
Moses, David, Daniel, and so on. They 
spoke of a Coming One, and in the 
New Testament Jesus of Nazareth 
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says that they spoke of Him. His 
teaching is so beautiful and true! He 
is so pure and good that He has won 
my heart, and | have come to be bap- 
tized.” 

So the old man was baptized at the 
age of about 72, his tiger-heart tamed 
and turned to the heart of a little 
child; his hands, red with many mur- 
ders, now lifted up in praise to God 
for His mercy and saving grace. 

With God all things are possible. 
Have faith in Him, for He is at work 
everywhere and always, and there is 
no help or power in any but in Him. 
This is the ground of confidence of 
every missionary worker. 

6. We should come far short of the 
truth in our estimate of the results of 
missionary work if we were to ignore 
what are called the “indirect” results. 

Hindu social reform movements, 
which are protests against evil in 
many forms by men who are still far 
from being professing Christians, re- 
veal the extent of the influence of 
Christianity. Conferences have been 
held by such in Christian places of 
meeting, at which Hindus have passed 
severe censures upon certain practises 
of their coreligionists, such as child- 
marriage and the degradation of wid- 
ows, priestcraft and temple abuses. Be- 
yond all this we come across thought- 
ful Hindus, whether “orthodox” or ad- 
vanced, who are apprehensive and 
troubled, knowing only too well that 
Christianity is an irresistible force 
against which their gods and they are 
equally impotent. 

A new Islam has also arisen in our 
midst. Western science, philosophy, 
history, and religion have stirred the 
Moslem mind to such purpose that 
many have moved to a position full of 
encouragement for the Christian mis- 
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sionary. There is a wide gulf, grow- 
ing wider every year, between ortho- 
dox and liberal Islam. The new move- 
ment has led, among other things, to 
the study of Christian writings by 
educated Mohammedans. The outlook 
among this class is more hopeful than 
ever, and we need men_ specially 
trained for this work. 

Do we not well to be hopeful and to 
look for yet greater things? The secret, 
silent development of the work has 
no doubt been very gradual, but when 
the future brings it all to the birth, it 
will probably be with surprising swiit- 
ness, and we shall see ‘“‘a nation born 
,in a day.” Some who read these words 
shail not taste of death until they have 
seen the glory of God manifested in 
India. When that day comes, it will 


rebuke all our want of faith and pa- - 


tience, all our doubts and misgivings. 
Causes of Delay 

The ‘‘slowness” of progress which is 
complained of in many quarters may 
be due to circumstances within our 
control, to our remissness, to want of 
faith and courage, zeal and liberality, 
earnestness and _ self-sacrifice, to the 
deficiency of workers or to defective 
methods. 
troubled with 


If so, we do well to be 
ereat searchings of 
heart. 

Let us look at the situation from this 
other point of view, not what has been 
done, but what remains to be done? 
We have no call to be discouraged, but 
neither have we a right to be satished 
with the present conditions. There 
are still 207,000,000 of Hindus, 62,- 
000,000 of Mohammedans, and 20,- 
000,000 of other non-Christians in the 
Indian Empire, and a very large pro- 
portion of these have yet to hear the 
Gospel. How are we performing our 
duty toward these millions ¢ 
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British Baptists, for example, who 
are working in North Inlia are re- 
sponsible for the evangelization of 
about 38,000,000 of people, more than 
the whole population of England and 
Wales. The working staff to-day is so 
inadequate to the task laid upon them 
that there is only one worker ( foreign 
and native) to every 200,000 non- 
Christians in that field. Supposing 
that Wales were pagan to-day and that 
the Baptist Union arranged to evan- 
gelize it. If they went to work on 
the same scale as the B. M. S. are 
working in India, they would send 
one minister, three local 
preachers, three colporteurs, and two 
deaconesses—nine workers in all! 

sut this is not the whole story. In 
North Bengal, a vast region, with over 
7,000,000 of people, we have one 
worker to 500,000 souls! There is no 
other society at work in that area, and 
no zenana work. Is it right to expect 
great results and to expect them 
quickly when we have not begun to 


meet the need in any thorough fash- 


ion that would honestly deserve such 
results? 

In the height of the hot season, on 
a hot night in June, when the scorch- 
ing wind from the desert keeps the 
thermometer at midnight up to 80 de- 
erees, an outpost missionary is alone 
with God and his thoughts on the roof 
of the mission bungalow, under the 
brilliant stars. le thinks of all the 
work intrusted to him, with six native 
helpers. Evangelistic and_ pastoral, 
schools and medical work, finance, of- 
fice work, and correspondence, and 
whatever part of all this he may share 
with others or delegate to them, the 
whole responsibility rests on him 
Then he thinks of his district, 
containing 600,000 souls at the least. 


alone. 
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Some of these, to his certain knowl- 
edge, in a far-off corner of the district, 
difficult of access, have not been vis- 
ited for five years. Beyond them, 
stretching away into a neighboring 
native state, there zre two hundred 
miles of country before one comes to 
the next mission station. Recently, in 
answer to the oft-repeated requests for 
another native preacher, he has again 
been told that his district is better off 
for workers than many others that 
have a prior claim to reinforcements. 
What is he to do? 

He comes home on furlough, and 
visits one neighborhood where, with a 
population of six or seven thousand, 
he learns there are twelve clergymen 
and ministers, to say nothing of scores 
of other Christian workers. In another 
place he finds three Baptist chapels 
within the space of fifty yards! Ina 
third district he is introduced to fif- 
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teen Baptist ministers holding pastoral 
charges within an area one-quarter 
the size of his mission district in In- 
dia and with one-half the population. 

Is it any wonder that such con- 
trasts as these make him think that 
there is something radically wrong 
with the whole situation? The Chris- 
tian Church seems to have lost all 
sense of strategy and proportion in the 
disposition of its forces, and to have 
still only very partially realized its 
obvious duty and its glorious privilege. 

The fact is there is far more lack of 
faith than of workers or of funds— 
1.¢., faith in the missionary enterprise 
of the Church, and faith in the Lord's, 
power and readiness to bless the 
Church when she obeys His com- 
mand. The work ought to be done, it 
can be done; and if it be done, then 
we may rest assured the Lord will 
never be our debtor. 


THE NEW UNITED MISSION STUDY COURSE 
THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC * 


BY REV. J. T. GRACEY, D.D. 


President of the International Missionary Union 


Thousands of women are this year 
to be studying the fascinating story of 
missions in the islands of the sea. 
When modern Protestant missions be- 
gan a century ago they received little 
or no recognition from the public 
press. The editors and_ reporters 
looked upon them, if they looked 
upon them at all, as either a harmless 
humanitarian movement, or as a dan- 
eerous Puritanical expression from 
which no good would come. By slow 


degrees the missionary movement has 
now obtained recognition by the public 
press. The islands of the Pacific have 
had much to do in producing this 
change in public opinion. 

The trials which foreign missions 
endured in former years seemed to 
dispute their very right to exist, and it 
was a question in the minds of even 
many Christians whether civilization or 
the Gospel should go first. When the 
discussion was rife, as under Williams 


* A side-light to accompany this course is the new volume of missionary narratives: ‘‘ The Pacific Islan«- 
ers: From Savages to Saints,’’ by Delavan I,. Pierson. Six maps, forty-five illustrations, Funk & Wagnal!s 
Company, New York and London, $1.00 met, 
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in the South Seas and under Colenso 
in South Africa, it took the form of 
the preoccupancy of the mind by the 
forms of life incident to civilization. 
Colenso made the experiment of ta- 
king youth, and training them in the 
usages, manners, and customs common 
in civilized countries, but the day after 
their release from restraint saw these 
youth return to methods to which they 
had been accustomed in barbarism. 
He gave up his theories in favor of the 
Gospel. Williams has given it as his 
conviction that “until the people are 
brought under the influence of religion 
they have no desire for arts and usages 
of civilized life, but religion invaria- 
bly creates it.” He illustrated this by 
the missionaries at Tahiti, where they 
built and furnished a house in Euro- 
pean style. The natives saw this, but 
not an individual imitated their ex- 
ample ‘until they were brought under 
the influence of Christianity. Then the 
chiefs and even the common people 
began to build plastered cottages, and 
to manufacture bedsteads, seats, and 
other articles of furniture. The women 
had long observed the dress of the 
inissionaries’ wives, but while heathen 
they greatly preferred their own lack 
of clothing, and there was not a single 
attempt at imitation. But no sooner 
had they been brought under the influ- 
ence of Christ than all, even to the 
lowest, aspired to the possession of a 
vown, a bonnet, and a shawl, that they 
might appear like Christian women.” 
\Villiams says that in their native state 
‘hey seemed to be in a stupor from 
which no stimulus but the new ideas 
‘nparted them by Christianity proved 
vowerful enough to arouse them. 
‘le says that “the missionary enter- 
orise is incomparably the most effect- 
‘ve machinery that has ever been 


brought to operate upon the social, the 
civil, and the commercial, as well as 
the moral and spiritual, interests of 
mankind.” 

Perhaps in nothing is the change 
more manifest than in the considera- 
tion now given to strategetical points 
in the island world. Formerly little or 
no attention was paid to the scattered 
portions of land in the great expanse 
of sea. Now every speck is scanned, 
and in the United States, especially, 
since it began to expand, the people 
have been led to understand the value 
of these islands. 

The Hawaiian Islands are now re- 
garded as a priceless possession, af- 
fording a shelter and supply of water 
and coal to passing ships and as a sta- 
tion for the all-American cable. 
Hawaii was, roughly speaking, 2,000 
miles from everywhere, Fran- 
cisco, the Marshall and Caroline Is- 
lands, Samoa, Tahiti, Victoria, and 
Fiji being the nearest points. It is 
over six thousand miles from San 
Francisco to Yokohama and seven 
thousand to Hong Kong, so_ that 
Hawaii is a strategic point in the 
North Pacific Ocean. It is only re- 
cently that this has been realized by 
the people of the United States. 

The Samoan Islands contained the 
finest and safest harbor in the Pacific 
Ocean, and as Rev. James Alexander 
says, they “occupy a strategic position 
for controlling the commerce and the 
military operations in the South Seas. 
In this respect they are as important 
in the southern part of the Pacific as 
are Hawaii and the Philippines in the 
northern part of that ocean.” 

The islands have been preeminent 
for the success of the missionary en- 
terprises conducted in them. No part 
of the globe has witnessed the like. In 
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more than three hundred of these 1s- 
lands men and women are reported to 
have thrown away their idols and to 
have abandoned the cruelty of their 
superstitions, and have come under 
the influence of Christianity. There 
are whole islands in which family 
prayers are a common thing in every 
house. We might say of many, as 
was said of John Geddes: when he 
first came to the islands, there were no 
Christians; when he went, there were 
no heathen. 

In few things have these islands 
been more remarkable than in their 
use of a native agency. Whole vil- 
lages have come out from savagery to 
Christianity by the means of native 
Christians alone. Communities of 
fifty and more have, without mis- 
sionary instruction, begun to observe 
every custom connected with Chris- 
tianity. 

The islands have also been the sub- 
ject of strange revival influences, the 
story of which is told in this new 
volume. This has manifested itself 
on different groups and is illustrated 
in the case of the Sandwich Islands by 
the Rev. Dr. Pierson. At any hour of 
the day two to three thousand people 
would assemble for Titus Coan to ad- 
dress them. ‘The natives in their sim- 
plicity placed the marble slab above 
his grave, reading: 

“He lived by faith. 
He still lives. 
Believest Thous this?” 

The village of Hilo was swelled 
from 1,000 to 10,000 during the two 
years of the revival there. When told 
that he ought to put down the revival 
at that place, Titus Coan simply _re- 
marked that he did not get it up, and 
he did not believe the devil did, for he 


never knew his putting into people's 
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hearts to forsake their sins and turn 
to righteousness. He received into 
the Church in a single day over seven- 
teen hundred persons, and in seventeen 
years he baptized more than ten thou- 
sand persons. 

Others also experienced the power 
of the Gospel. Sometimes after years 
the revival spirit was manifest. The 
incident is given of one Maori, of New 
Zealand, whose father had been killed 
and eaten by an enemy, but who, after 
a struggle, came and at the sacrament 
kneeled next to the man who had per- 
petrated the deed and forgave him. 

Time would fail to mention here 
the manifold results of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into these islands. 
These are told by experts, many of 
whom speak from experience; for 
with one or two exceptions the chap- 
ters are all written by men who have 
lived and labored in the islands, and 
thus gave their view at first-hand. [or 
example: Dr. Samuel Macl*arlane, the 
founder of the New Guinea Mission, 
writes the stirring “Story of Pao,” and 
the account of Gucheng; Dr. Paton 
tells of the transformation of New 
Llebrides savages; Dr. H. L. E. Leur- 
ing narrates his experiences among 
the Head-hunters of Borneo; Francis 
M. Price describes the campaign in 
Guam; and Mrs. Theodora Crosby 
Bliss gives a vivid picture of missions 
in the Caroline Islands. 

The manual training of the natives 
has long been a prominent feature of 
this work. The Traininf Institute es- 
tablished at Rarotonga in 1839 was the 
earliest and best institution of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. Through 1 
the Society has educated a large num. 
ber of the natives who have been loca 
ted as preachers and teachers in west 
ern Polynesia. In the Island of Niue. 
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formerly known as Savage Island, Mr. 
Lawes was successful not only in 
evangelistic, pastoral, and school work, 
but in the training of native helpers, 
who became useful both on their own 
island and as pioneers to other is- 
lands. The Samoan Institute for the 
training of native teachers has existed 
for over sixty years, having been es- 
tablished in 1844. It has been the 
means of incalculable good to the 
Polynesian Islands, for from it men 
have gone as far as the Loyalty group 
and New Hebrides, the Gilbert and 
Iellice Islands, and New Guinea. 


These devoted men lived, toiled, and 


some have died for the cause which 
they loved best. One remarkable fea- 
ture of the missions of the Pacific has 
been the willingness of the native mis- 
sionaries, trained at Rarotonga and 
Malua, to lay down their lives for the 
cause of Christ. More than one hun- 
dred men and women on New Guinea 
alone have given up their lives as 
martyrs or victims of disease rather 
than see the cause of Christ suffer. 
The missionary ship has been the 
creation of the missionary in the South 
Seas. It had its origin in the neees- 
sities of the case. Largely through the 
missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society was this nndertaking begun. 
Thirty missionaries set sail for the 
Pacific Islands in the Duff in August, 
four years before the nineteenth cen- 
tury began. [ighteen landed at 
Tahiti and ten settled on the Friendly 
Islands. They were so isolated that 
only twice in ten years did they hear 
from home. A missionary was obliged 
to deal as best he could with the cap- 
tain of a trading vessel going to an 1s- 
land, and once there had to take his 
chances of getting away. It was dur- 
ing one of these periods, near the close 
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of 1827, that the idea of the Messenger 
of Peace was conceived by John Will- 
iams. He wrought it out by his own 
skill and persevering faith. 

Statistics are plentiful, but they can 
not show the growth and development 
of Christianity in these islands. In the 
Hawaiian Islands an audience of over 
four thousand has assembled for Sun- 
day morning worship. The revivals in 
Tahiti in 1818 and in Fiji in 1845 are 
phenomenal. All through the century 
there has been abundant evidence that 
the Gospel has a power peculiarly to 
God. Tahiti in 1810 was entirely 
heathen. New Guinea was wholly in 
darkness in 1870 and was less known 
than the heart of Africa. Now these 
lands are explored,and have been part- 
ly lifted in the scale of humanity. 
Everywhere the Gospel has met with 
a favorable reception where it has 
been allowed to go. The people have 
been educated in the laws of right and 
wrong. Sometimes the missionaries 
have waited long for the result—in one 
instance they had to work on in faith 
for eleven years before they saw the 
first convert. Then the people came 
with a rush to accept Christianity. 

Calvert lived to see ‘Thakombau, 
the I*iji chief, become a Christian. He 
who had lined his pathway with the 
graves of his strangled wives, that the 
grass might line his grave, occupied 
his later days in the service of Chris- 
tianity and became a humble follower 
of Him who “went about doing good.” 
He renounced the gods of cruelty and 
war before his people as the war 
drum summoned them te_the cannibal 
feast, of which he had so often par- 
taken. This story and many others 
equally thrilling and inspiring are 
found in this volume of “Sidelights on 
Missions among the Pacific Islanders.” 
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THE WORK OF THE NILE MISSION PRESS 


BY MISS ANNIE VAN SOMMER, ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


The Nile Mission Press is one of 
the latent forces for good which 
should be largely developed and 
sreatly used in the work for Mo- 
hammedans. This Press has _ just 
completed its first year of work, hav- 
ing been begun in February, 1905, 
with three hand machines and a staff 
consisting of a missionary in charge, 
a Scotch master printer, an Egyptian 
reader, and some ten workmen and 
boys. During the past year about 
four and a half million pages have 
been printed. The three missions of 
Egypt, the American United Presby- 
terian Mission, the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and the Egypt General 
Mission, have brought their maga- 
zines to be printed at the Mission 
Press. 

A Colloquial Gospel of St. Luke 
has been printed, a Gospel in the 
Nuba dialect is now in the course of 
printing, and many good tracts and 
papers have been issued. Outside 
work has also been undertaken in 
order to help toward its support. 
Two colporteurs have been employed, 
one in Upper and one in Lower 
Egypt, and supplies have been ob- 
tained by all the missions for their 
bookshops throughout the country. 

In one of the closing addresses of 
the recent Cairo Conference of Mis- 
sionaries to Moslems, attention was 
drawn to the fact that each enter- 
prise in modern days which _ has 
erown most rapidly and extensively 
has been international and _interde- 
nominational. The Student Volun- 
teer movement, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and the Christian Endeavor 


movement; everything that relates to 
Christian literature in mission work 
may bear this character. All denom- 
inations use the one Bible—the one 
Gospel in many languages and types. 
The papers and tracts that are 
brought out in Arabic may be read 
in many parts of the Mohammedan 
world; the same thoughts and rea- 
sonings and illustrations may be used 
to all Mohammedans, so that a mis- 
sion press which can print in Arabic, 
Turkish and English can scarcely fail 
to be helpful to different missions in 
many Mohammedan lands. 

The Beirut Press is a stronghold 
for missionaries in Syria and Asia 
Minor, but they are harassed by the 
Turkish censors, and labor under the 
difficulty of not being permitted to 
print anything apart from the Holy 
Scriptures which is directly intended 
for the conversion of Mohammedans. 
This tabooed feature was the one 
main purpose for which the Nile 
Mission Press was undertaken. The 
Beirut Press has had the help of the 
Religious Tract Society of London 
for many years. ‘They work through 
a local committee of representative 
missionaries, and bring out books and 
papers at the Mission Press. This 
has been an immense service to. the 
Beirut Press, and if the Christian 
friends of missions in America would 
render similar help to the Nile Mis- 
sion Press, so as to assist materially 
in the bringing out of Gospel litera- 
ture for Mohammedans in all Mo- 
hammedan lands, it would do much 
to hasten the realization of the hope: 
and earnest intentions of the Cairo 
Conference. 
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THE C. M. S. MAGAZINE—ENGLISH AND ARABIC 


campaign of Christian literature for 
\lohammedans—something far great- 

- than is being done. 

The printing department of the 
work is beginning to be self-support- 
ing. Last April all its expenses 
were covered by work done, chiefly 
for missions. But the publishing de- 
partment, which means its own mis: 
is at a standstill, and 
brothers and sisters across. the At- 
lantic are asked to join hands that 
this may be carried forward. By 
steady, sustained effort, could we not 
set ourselves to the united determina- 
lion to bring out the Gospel message 

Arabic for all Arabic reading peo- 
vles? “The evangelization of the 
\lohammedan world in our genera- 
‘ion’ is a purpose that demands such 
on effort as this. 


sionary work, 


Make you His Service your delight, 
Your wants shall be His care, 


are lines which 
proved true.* 
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have often been 

The Mission Press is now in a 
hired house, only large enough for 
the machinery. As the work grows 
we shall need more space, and we 
also. need security from notice to quit, 
which has been lately held over us. 
Within a mile of the Press there are 
the large Egyptian government press- 
es pouring out papers and books for 
the spread of Islam. Ought there 
not to be in the heart of Cairo an- 
other center—a source of supply of 
printed words containing the mes- 
sage of Eternal Life which may reach 
to the farthest extremity of the Mo- 
hammedan worll? Again the Word 
of the Lord shall spread mightily, 


and shall prevail. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSION MAGAZINE ‘*‘ EL MORSHIEL”’ 


* There is acommittee in America in conngetron 
with the Nile Mission Press, Secretary, Mr. D. 
Reed, 224 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, Pa., who will a 
into communication with any friends who may take 
this matterto heart. We want to find out those who 
care for Mohammedans, and those who believe in 
reaching, by means of reading in Arabic, many 
thousands of thoughtful men among them, who 
never come in contact with Christians, 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE JEWS* 


BY REV. FRANK S. WESTON 


The Possession of Wealth 


One Jewish banking house is esti- 
mated to control $30,000,000,000. ‘he 
Rothschilds in ten years loaned $482,- 
000,000. Nearly one-half of the gold 
coined, of the entire world, is said to 
be in Jewish hands. In the last half 
century these people have come to the 
front, until now they largely rule in 
finances. 

In Germany nearly one-half of all 
the rich people are Jews, and at the 
back of the cartels formed to consoli- 
date industries and help foreign trade 
are generally Jewish financiers. Six- 
sevenths of all bankers in Prussia are 
Jews, while only one in five hundred 
and eighty-six is a day laborer. 

The official statistics of the Euro- 
pean states show an accumulation of 
capital in Jewish hands which is alto- 
gether out of proportion to the num- 
ber of Jews among the population. In 
Russia, a few years ago, seventy-three 
per cent. of the movable property in 
certain western provinces had passed 
from Russians to Jews, and to-day 
about one-fourth of the railway sys- 
tem of Russia is owned by a Jew (M. 
Samuel de Poliakoff). Such is this 
man’s eminence and influence that at 
a banquet at the University of St. Pe- 
tersburg, his health was proposed by 
the of Education, immedi- 
ately after that of the rulers. 

In Austria the same conditions of 
Jewish control are reported. In Lower 
Austria, out of 59,122 merchants 30,- 
O12 are returned as Jews. In France 
the Jews are but a fraction of the 
population (72,000 out of 38,000,000), 
yet they control the finances. When 
M. Loubet took the presidency of 
France, the government stocks began 
to fall, and dropped a little every day 
until the situation became serious. The 
Jews declared the stocks would con- 
tinue to fall until the country was 
ruined, unless Drey fus received jus- 
tice. 

In England, 


since the battle of 


* Abridged from The Missionary Witness, Toronto. 


Waterloo, Jewish bankers have largely 
influenced the financial policy. In 1816, 
after buying the British bonds at a 
depreciated value, they forced Kng- 
land to lessen her currency by adopt- 
ing a gold basis. Since then other na- 
tions have been brought to the same 
standard. The results have been fa- 
vorable to the Jew. 

The number of Jews in New York 
exceeds 725,000, most of whom have 
come there within the last twenty 
years. Two-thirds of the wealth of 
New York was reporied to be (1904) 
in Jewish hands. 


Jewish Intellectual Leadership 


In Germany, altho they form but 
two percent. of the population, they 
hold one hundred and four professors’ 
chairs in the universities of that land. 
Of the 3,609 students recently at Ber- 
lin University, 1,302 were Jews. Near- 
ly ten per cent. of the judges are Jews. 
At the highest law court of Germany, 
at Leipsic, there are ten Jewish judges 
out of the total of seventy-nine. In 
single towns the proportion is greater. 
Thus, in Breslau, of fifty-seven law- 
yers, thirty-one are Jews. They are 
found in prominent positions among 
the economists and the scientists and 
the lawyers, and supply much of the 
liberal thought in the country. Most 
of the leaders of the Social Democrats 
in national and in local politics are 
Jews, and the leaders, both among the 
Liberals and the Social Democrats in 
Berlin Town Council belong to the 
Hebrew race. 

In the world of art—music, paint- 
ing, and the drama—some of the fore- 
most men and women are members of 
the Hebrew faith. 

In Austria, out of three hundred an‘ 
seventy authors, two hundred an 
twenty-five are reported as Jews. |: 
every land they are holding positions 
of the highest influence as scholars 
and educators. In Europe, in the pass- 
ing generation, we find a remarkab'e 
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proportion to be Jews. 
Christian scholarship are 
Iedersheim, Da Costa. 
Jewish leadership is also seen in the 
extensive control of the press, which 
is largely in Jewish hands and pro- 
duced from Jewish brains. Mr. Will- 
iam Singer, a Jew, editor of the /Vtc- 
jer Tageblatt, is the president of. the 
Continental Journalistic Congress. 
our papers in the United States, 
among those having the largest circu- 
lation, are owned by Hebrews. 


Changes in Palestine 


While wonderful changes have ta- 
ken place for the Jews in Gentile lands, 
his fatherland has not remained as it 
was, for in Palestine there have been 
more changes in the last forty years 
than in the preceding five centuries. 
A new civilization has come to the 
Holy Land, the causes of which are 
easily discerned. 

Up to 1867, the law of the Turkish 
mpire would not allow Jews the right 
to hold land in Palestine. In that year 
an imperial rescript gave all subjects 
and foreign powers right to purchase 
and hold land in their own name. This 
opened the way for rich Jews to hold 
an interest in the land of their fathers. 
Later the consuls of the various na- 
tions worked together to clieck the 
robbery and raiding so common in 
Syria and Palestine. The large nuim- 
ber of tourists have also helped to 
bring in a better condition. 

Thirty years ago there were no car- 
riage roads. Now they are found dt 
verging north, south, and east of Je- 
rusalem, and a railway runs from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem. In 1870 there were 
only two hotels in Palestine, now they 
are in all the principal cities and 
towns, with fair accommodation for 
man and beast, and the tourists num- 
ber 40,000 a year. There is electric 
ight outside Jerusalem, the shadow of 
a telegraph post falls over Jacob’s well, 
and a steam mill is working near the 
ancient well of Nazareth. A recent 
iraveler says: “Whoever wishes to see 
Yalestine in the garb it has worn so 
Nany centuries must visit it soon.” 
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Two marvelous facts must receive 


a passing notice: 


(1) The increase of rainfall in Pal- 
estine. God took away the latter's rain 
because of Israel's sin (Lév._xXxvi: 3, 
4; Deut. xxvii:15-24). But He prom- 
ised to restore it (Joel 1: 21-23). In 
the Holy Land the farmer can not 
plow or sow his seed till the former 
rains have come and saturated and 
softened the ground. Then in March 
the latter rains are looked for to ripen 
the grain and fruit. Without these 
rains there is little harvest. The ear- 
lier and latter rains, therefore, are of 
ereatest importance to the farmer. Un- 
til a few years ago, seldom was there 
any rain after March, but in the last 
ten years these rains have frequently 
come in April. Dr. Thomas Chaplin, 
for many years a resident of Jerusa- 
lem, says: “During the sixteen years, 
1876-1892, the mean _ rainfall was 
twenty-six, this was sixty-six per cent. 
ereater than in the previous sixteen 
vears (1860-1866), and the increase 
of the latter rain was no less than 
fifty-six per cent.” 

(2) The second notable fact is the 
depopulation of the land as regards the 
native population. It is not often 
noted that the native Svrian popula- 
tion is leaving. Not less than 25,000 
have gone to America to find a home. 
Others have gone to South America 
and Mexico. Rev. I. B. Hanauer (mis- 
sionary in Palestine) says: “It seems 
to me that Syria and Palestine are 
being, by a most wonderful working 
of Providence, prepared for the re- 
turn of the Jews. While there is a 
Jewish current setting in toward the 
Holy Land, there is another current 
no less remarkable flowing in an op- 
posite direction.” Jerusalem is _be- 
coming again a Jewish city. The Pal- 
estine Year [ook for 1900 gives the 
population as 45,536, of which 29,200 
are Jews. Rev. A. H. Kelk, of Jeru- 
salem, says: ‘“‘When I went there 
(1881) there were at the outside 
8,090 Jews in Jerusalem.” Some 65,- 


000 Jews have come to Palestine in 


the last ten years. 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant says that 
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while every province in Turkey has 


been steadily retrograding during the 
last few years, Palestine alone has 
been rapidly developing in agricultu- 
ral and material prosperity. 


The Jews’ Relation to Christ 


For several years past God has been 
doing a work among the Jews which 
He has never done before. Until re- 
cently there was no New Testament 
in Hebrew. In 1885 the first copies 
appeared. The demand for this has 
been so great that 600,000 copies have 
been printed. These have produced a 
marvelous change of thought and feel- 
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ing respecting Christ. “Fifty years 
ago—except a few learned Jews—the 
Jews, as a body, hated the very name 
of Jesus. They used to show this con- 
tempt in every manner they could de- 
vise, but now all is changed. He is 
regarded as a great reformer, and 
many of them also assure us that He 
was the greatest man that ever lived.” 
There are now thousands of Jewish 
Christian believers. An experienced 
worker states there are “at least 250,- 
000 Hebrew Christians at the present 
time.” Three thousand converted 
Jews are preaching the Gospel. This 
movement toward Christ is a peculiar 
feature of the present time. 


MISSION WORK IN PALESTINE* 


BY REV. W. 


It must be remembered that the 
government of Palestine is Turkish; 
not merely non-Christian, as are those 
of China and Japan, but Turkish, with 
all the bigoted and narrow-minded 
opposition to Christian effort which 
that word implies. Of course, its op- 
position is only directed against work 
among Moslems, who form the great 
majority of the population; but the 
feeling against Christian work is as 
strong among the Jews there as it 1s 
among the Mohammedans in India, 
and the members of the ancient 
Church of the land, the Greek Church, 
are in general as much opposed to 
Protestant work as the Hindus and 
Buddhists are, as a rule, to Christian 
work among themselves. Hence it will 
be seen that all the difficulty which at- 
tends mission work in the other Asi- 
atic countries is found in Palestine 
also, with the additional difficulty of 
the active opposition of the govern- 
ment to work among those people who 
need it most. Consequently, on the 
principle of working on the line of 
least resistance, by far the greater 
part, tho, happily, an ever decreas- 
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ing proportion, of mission work 
Palestine is done among non-Moslems, 
whether Jew or Gentile. The work 
of the Church Missionary Society 
among professing Christians has often 
been cast in its teeth; but Bishop 
Blyth has in time found it necessary 
to adopt the same plan. The fact is, 
that not only is it in most cases im- 
possible to reach the Moslems except 
through the Christians who are so 
much more accessible, but it is most 
important to be able to give the former 
an object-lesson in their own country- 
men and neighbors, which shall not 
repel them as it does now by its idol- 
atry, but attract them by the simplicity 
of its Christian faith; and also stir up 
the Christians to that paramount duty 
which it has for centuries neglected, 
of seeking to lead the Moslems to their 
Savior. 

The most thorough, the most learn- 
ed, and most successful missionaries in 
Syria, if success is to be judged by thx 
extent of influence for good, are th« 
American Presbyterian missionaries. 
whose headquarters are in Beirut; bu 
they long ago made an agreement wit 


*As my wife and myself have just returned from a most interesting time there, my report is not of on 
actually engaged in that work, but of the impressions of a keenly interested outsider.—Fyrom ‘‘/ndia’s Wom: 
and China's Daughters,’ London, 
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Bishop Gobat, which they have faith- 
fully adhered to, to abstain from work 
in Palestine. Hence they are outside 
our present subject. The two chief so- 
cieties laboring in Palestine are the 
Church Missionary and the London 
Jews’ Societies. It will thus be seen 
that by far the greater part of the 
Protestant Christianity which is pre- 
sented to the peaple of the country is 
that of the Church of England. Next 
come some Scotch Presbyterians, who 
of course are not bound by the act of 
their American brethren; next to them 
come some Lutherans; next some 
‘Friends’; and last, some representa- 
tives of an American body which has 
broken off from the American Metho- 
dists. Faddists every now and then 
come to Jerusalem, and start some new 
idea; but they. can not be reckoned 
among workers in the country. 

Open-air preaching is, of course, 
impossible. Literary work is reduced 
to a minimum by the general illiteracy 
of the people, and also by the fact that 
thinkers are few and far between 
among them. I was much disappointed 
to find, among the Mohammedans of 
Palestine, an almost entire absence 
of thought, of inquiry, of knowledge 
of their own religion, and even of any 
effort to defend it by argument—such 
a different state of things from what 1s 
found by missionaries in Egypt. 

Hence there are, speaking generally, 
only three methods of mission work 
open to workers in Palestine—viz., 
medical, educational, and house-to- 
house visiting. Strange to say, the last 
of these is almost entirely in the hands 
of lady missionaries. This is due to 
two causes: With very few exceptions 
the men are fully occupied with one 
or other of the two former methods, 
and nearly all the visits they find time 
tO pay are in connection with either 
their medical or their educational 
work. The other reason is that, owing 
to the very low esteem in which 
vomen are held by the people of the 
land, whether Moslems or Christians, 
ihe men find it much more difficult to 
‘ake seriously Christian work among 
‘ieir women than among themselves. 


In other words, they do not think the 
women have brains enough to become 
Christians, or to do any harm if they 
do. The consequence is that tho lady 
missionaries have much to try them in 
the intense stupidity of the women at 
first, yet they have an open door for 
evangelistic work among them, with 
comparatively little interference from 
either the authorities or the “lords 
and masters” of these women. Miss 
Elverson, the only lady of whom we 
saw much who is set apart for this 
kind of work, lives in an outwardly 
charming situation at the top of the 
Mount of Olives, close to a particu- 
larly bad village (Et-tur), and visits 
the women in villages near and distant, 
even as far as one and one-half hour’s 
drive along the Jaffa road. 

Of the other two methods of work, 
the medical presents certainly the bet- 
ter means of access to the Moham- 
medan population. The London Jews’ 
Society's Hospital at Jerusalem, or 
rather just outside it, is a splendid in- 
stitution. Tho there are four Jewish 
hospitals in Jerusalem, each with noth- 
ing wanting in the way of appoint- 
ments, and with good European doc- 
tors, vet the Jews, generally speaking, 
prefer going to the mission hospital, 
because of the far greater love, sym- 
pathy, and tender care with which 
they are treated there. And that the 
hospital is doing a good evangelistic 
work is proved by the sentences “of ex- 
communication which the Jewish au- 
thorities every now and then fulmt- 
nate against those who attend it; on 
each occasion with only temporary 
success. The same society has egg 
very successful hospital at Safed, 
Galilee. The C. M.S. has hospitals at 
Gaza, Nablus (the ancient Shechem), 
and Es-salt and Kerak, over the Jor- 
dan. Dr. Sterling, at Gaza, is a most 
keen evangelist, and has been the 
means of bringing many Mohammed- 
ans to Christ. Dr. Cropper, at Ra- 
mallah, is doing a splendid work. Dr. 
Wright in his hospital, which is al- 
ways full (60 beds), has succeeded to 
a great extent in curbing the bigoted, 
fanatical, unruly, unmannerly spirit of 
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the Mohammedans of Nablus. Lastly, 
the Scotch Presbyterians have very 
good hospitals for the Jews at Tibe- 
rias, and for the Moslems at Hebron, 
where Dr. Paterson has similarly 
tamed the rudeness of that equally 
fanatical Mohammedan place. It will 
readily be understood that none of 
these hospitals could work without the 
devoted labors of lady nurses, whose 
evangelistic zeal is equal to their skil- 
ful and tender nursing; but there are 
no medical lady missionaries in Pales- 
tine. Dr. Mary Pierson Eddy, near 
Beirut, is the only one in Syria. 
Mission schools among Gentiles are, 
with few exceptions, immediately di- 
rected rather toward the instruction of 
Christians’ children than of Moslems’. 
indeed, the best girls’ schools are in 
the three places—viz., Bethlehem, Ka- 
mallah, and Nazareth, which are al- 
most entirely Christian, with very few 
Moslem ee In the. first of 
these, the C. M. S. has a very good 
training-school for women workers, 
and in the last a large orphanage ; 
while at Ramallah the ° Friends” have 
a large and excellent girls’ school. 
Bethlehem and Nazareth were the two 
stations occupied by the “Female Edu- 
cation Society” till Miss Webb died, 
when they wer: ceded to the C. M.S. 
The last named society has a quite 
large school for boys outside the south- 
west corner of Jerusalem, called 
sishop Gobat School, because he 
founded it. Here the boys are well 
looked after in every way, and care- 
fully brought up in_ Evangelical 
Churchmanship. Till lately, all the 
boys have been professedly Christian: 
but now veiy few and very select Mo- 
hammedan boys are admitted, and so 
far the experiment has worked well 
all round. Then there has lately been 


started a C. M. S. college in Jerusa- 


lem, to give young men a higher edu- 
cation on the same sound lines, 1n the 
hope that wherever they go to make 
their own careers, in Palestine, Kgypt, 
Syria, or even America and Australia 
(to both of which countries multitudes 
of Christian Syrian, including Pales- 
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tinian, young men go), they may be 
able both to occupy posts of influence. 
and also worthily fill those posts, to 
the highest benefit of their neighbors. 

Besides its medical work in Jerusa- 
lem, the London Jews’ Society has in 
the same place several educational in- 
stitutions. There are flourishing board- 
ing-schools for boys and for girls, in 
both of which the Gospel is fully 
taught, along with a sound secular 
education. Most of these scholars are 
unbaptized, and many leave _ the 
schools without joining the Christian 
Church, tho very few without a heart 
belief in the Savior. Bishop Blyth 
tried at first the plan of baptizing the 
children before he would admit them 
to school, and their parents, strange 
to say, allowed it, but afterward took 
them away and brought them up as 
Jewesses. Better than this, surely, 1 
is to keep them unbaptized, trusting to 
the working of the leaven of the King- 
dom, which they so richly imbibe in 
these schools, in their after life. There 
is also a good day school at Jerusalem 
for Jewish girls, and an industrial 
school for Jewish young women. but 
perhaps the most interesting of these 
institutions is the home for young men 
outside the city, and the workshops in 
the city, where inquirers are tested, 
and young converts at first provided 
for, while all have to earn their living. 
In the workshops they print (as well 
as they can with an old, antiquated 
press), bind, and practise several other 
trades, above all, the beautiful pol- 
ished olive-wood work. In the Home 
they are well looked after and taughi 
by a devoted Christian couple. 

Lastly, | must just mention the good 
work which the German Protestants 
are doing at Jerusalem. Schneller’s 
orphanage for boys is a very large 
and well-conducted institution; ther 
orphanage for girls, called ‘Talitha 
Kumi,” is equally eood, tho not s» 
large. They also have a hospital anc 
a hospice in the city for strangers 
The Moravians have a leper asylum 
called “Jesus-help,’ two miles from 
the city wall. 
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SIX WONDERFUL WEEKS IN JAPAN* 


BY REV. J. 


Words can not express the joy of 
my soul over what I have witnessed 
during my six weeks’ tour of over 
two thousand miles, touching at 
Tokio and Osaka, speaking in five 
of the great cities and towns of 
beautiful Shikoku, then swinging 
around to Shimonoseki, where, with 
Dr. Pettee, I spoke in four famous 


VV Aties and towns that border on the 


Inland Sea. 

Wherever we went there were, 
with two or three exceptions, audi- 
ences beyond the capacity of the 
house. It seemed to make no differ- 
ence whether I spoke on “Manchur- 
ian Experiences,” or “How to Be- 
come a Christian,’ or I*ather- 
hood of God,” there was the same 
eager listening. At one meeting 
there were seventeen decisions for 
Christ, and at another I| did the 
strangest thing of my life—baptized 
two college students with three e.- 
convicts and a number of wormen, 
while another baptized ex-convict 
led the services under the direction 
of Mr. Homma Shimpet. 

Some day the fuller story of this 
remarkable movement will come out 
—how Homma Shimpei became a 
Christian; how he with but fifty 
cents opened his marble works and 
vathered a band of a hundred rough 
workmen, among whom were sev- 
eral ex-convicts; how he built a 
chapel annexed to his great work- 
shop; how he was hated and perse- 
cuted for Christ’s sake; how he con- 
quered by marvelous love and sac- 
rifices; how his influence grew till 
students from the government col- 
lege, twelve miles distant, cross the 
mountains every Saturday to spend 
Sunday with him; how officials 
come seven or eight miles to hear 
him preach; how even a governor 
has visited him to see this man of 
(;od and hear his message; and how 
he is invited far and wide to speak 
before crowds of students. It was a 
Condensed from The AM/isston Bulletin (Japan). 
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revelation to me to spend a night 
with this man, whom I have known 
now for five years, witness his mag- 
netic power over all classes of men 
and women and children, and see his 
absolute abandonment of himself to 
God and his unwavering faith in the 
power to conquer the entire sur- 
rounding region for Christ. There 
were at ‘least seven visitors who 
spent that night in his house, and 
tho | went to bed at eleven o’clock, 
after hearing five earnest prayers 
from him, | waked up at two only to 
hear him pleading in deepest ear- 
nestness and sympathy before the 
five students who were his guests. 
And when that talk was finished the 
paper slides did not prevent me from 
hearing each one pray, and the pray- 
ers were all with tears. 

It was four o’clock when that 
meeting broke up; and according to 
Scriptural precedents one of these 
young men ought to have fallen out 
of the second story window, but 
there were no second story windows 
in his house, and even had there 
been there were no sleepy fellows 
there. [| ventured to chide my friend 
Homma the next morning for doing 
such an unhealthy thing as to spend 
most of the night preaching and 
praying, but with a quiet smile un- 
der his deep eyes he said that once 
he spent every night for two months 
in this same way without going to 
bed a single time. At my look of 
astonishment, and before I could tell 
him that he was a candidate for an 
Insane asylum, he broke ovt with: 
“Well, what else could I do? Peo- 
ple who had to work all day came 
to me nights, and some had to walk 
eight miles and didn’t get here till 
midnight or after, and by the time 


we had finished our talks and pray- ° 


ers it was daylight and I[ had to start 


for my quarry. It’s all right. God 


has given me this work to do.” 
Time fails me to speak of the en- 
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thusiastic meeting of 700 students in 
Yamaguchi, where Dr.:Pettee and | 
appeared for the first time. Then 
Dr. Pettee took me to his home in 
Okayama. Who has not heard of 
that great orphan asylum there that 
has won the praise of his majesty 
the emperor, who is now an annual 
subscriber of 1,000 yen? And of 
Miss Adams’s fifteen years’ work in 
the slums of the city, until now the 
police are witnesses to the great de- 
crease of crime there? And of Miss 
Wainwright’s cooking classes, by 
means of which she manages to dis- 
pense widely the Bread of Life? And 
of Mrs. Pettee’s work for soldiers 
that has won for her the election to 
the presidency of the Patriotic As- 
sociation of Okayama Women, and 
that brings her official thanks from 
the commanding general in an en- 
velope a foot and a half long? And 
of Miss Kajiro’s boarding and day 
school of 270 girls who utilize, in a 
manner Shaka never dreamed of, 
two neighboring temples as dormi- 
tories? 

Indeed, that Okayama work is the 
finest sociological plant in the em- 
pire, I verily believe, and it repre- 
sents a Christianity up-to-date in its 
power to make a better world. And 
behind it all is one of the largest inde- 
pendent Churches of Japan,:a moral 
and spiritual power that imparts life 
to every one of these sociological 
movements. 

If I should write all I saw and 
heard and felt on this trip, verily not 
all the paper in Japan could contain 
the descriptions thereof. And to top 
off with comes the desire of the 
Kumi-ai churches to take over from 
January 1, 1906, all the churches 
financially aided by our mission, a 
work costing us about five thousand 
yen a year. Truly the end of extra- 
territorial Christianity is almost in 
sight, and we may now begin to say, 
“Nune dimittis.” 
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JAPANESE REBUILDING CHURCHES 


Leading Japanese Buddhists recent- 
ly offered to pay two-thirds of the cost 
of repairing and rebuilding the Chris- 
tian churches and schools wrecked or 
injured during the antipeace riots at 
Tokio in September, 1905, provided 
that the Shintoists paid the remainder. 
The Shintoists did not do so, and the 
Religious Association of Japan, rep- 
resenting all creeds, therefore invited 
public subscriptions. The appeal, 
which bears the signatures of eminent 
Christians, Buddhists, and Shintoists, 
declares that the fullest inquiries havc 
proved that the attacks on these build- 
ings were wholly unprompted by re- 
ligious or racial prejudice ; consequent- 
ly, the duty devolves upon all Japan- 
ese alike to make good the losses. 

This spirit is one which Christians 
in America might well emulate, and 
should shame those who disgrace 
themsélves and their country by ill- 
using inoffensive Chinese and Jap- 
anese who visit our shores. 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS OF THE 
JAPANESE 


After thirty years’ residence in 
Japan, I do not hesitate to place first 
and foremost open-mindedness as 
the main characteristic of the peo- 
ple. Do we not, then, owe to this 
open-minded people, who are con- 
fessedly “seeking for truth in all the 
world,” a knowledge of our God, 
who alone has given us our glorious 
Christian civilization; and is it not 
imperative that we speedily carry 
the Gospel message before the spirit 
of materialism, which is beginning 
even now to claim so many who 
have cast aside the old faiths, before 
this spirit of the world shall have 
locked for ever the door of entrance 
into many Japanese hearts? May 


our God help us to speed His mes- 
sage! 


REV, i. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 
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GOD’S BLESSING ON GIVING 


An alternate and highly approved 
version of the story of Christ's send- 
ing for the ass’s colt, makes it read: 
“Say ye that the Lord hath need of 
him, and will straightway send him 
back again,’ implying an assurance 
that, after He had made such use of 
the colt as He required, He would re- 
turn it to the owner. 

However this be, there is no doubt 
that God never allows Himself to be 
permanently our debtor. As surely as 
vapors exhaled from earth toward 
heaven return in showers to water the 
earth, so surely do all gifts to God 
come back in some form or blessing to 
the giver. “Give, and it shall be given 
unto you.”’ More than this, when there 
s “first a willing mind, it 1s accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not 
according to that he hath not.” God 
recognizes, accepts, and awards the 
sincere desire and purpose to give 
even where there is no ability to carry 
out the good intention. David was es- 
pecially commended as having done 
well in purposing in his heart to build 
a house for God, tho that honor was 
reserved for Solomon; and he was ex- 
pressly rewarded by God for his plan 
and purpose as much as tho he had 
carried it out. Read carefully the nar- 
rative in Il. Chronicles vi: 7-9, and 
Il. Samuel vii: 11-29. 


SCRIPTURAL IDEAS OF 
BROTHERHOOD 


No doubt there is a natural brother- 
hood, based on ties cf nature, all men 
being “offspring” of a common Crea- 
tor; and a social brotherhood, based on 
a common humanity and society, as 
descendants of a common human an- 
cestry. But the word of God teaches 
a higher spiritual brotherhood, based 
on a community of discipleshio, faith 
in Christ and obedience toward God. 
That is profound teaching of Christ, 
which distinguishes between two moral 
and spiritual heredities and affinities 
(John viii). 

He boldly says, even to some who 
claimed, as children of Abraham, a 
hlial relationship to the God of the 
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Covenant, “Ye are of your father, the 
devil, and the lusts of your father ye 
will do.” 

Here a great basal principle is rec- 
ognized. Sin is a practical renuncia- 
tion and destruction of the filial bond 
toward God, and is a filial alliance and 
affinity with His adversary. This fact 
it is perilous to deny or obscure. We 
gain nothing but lose everything by 
confusing the natural and social broth- 
erhood with this higher spiritual son- 
ship founded on and evidenced by obe- 
dience toward God as revealed in 
Christ. [*or it is quite possible, now 
as then, to be as punctilious about le- 
gal, ceremonial, and even moral ob- 
ligations as the Pharisees, and yet as 
alien in heart to God, and as selfish, 
sordid, and even hateful toward man. 
We may lead men to be satisfied with 
the lower relation by confounding it 
with the higher, 


BIBLE IDEAS OF MAN 


The anthropology of the RPuble is 
also both profound and suggestive. 
Not only does Paul express man's 
threefold personality as “spirit, soul, 
and body,” but throughout Scripture 
we may trace this distinction. In the 
Psalms, for instance, the spirit of the 
devout singer often addresses his soul 
in command, reproof, exhortation: 

“My soul, wait thou only upon God!” 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul!” 
etc. And the order is important— 
spirit, soul, body—the order of rank 
and importance, the spirit at the top, 
ihe body at the bottom, the soul be- 
tween the two. The spirit, most deli- 
cate, sensitive, capable of the highest 
activity and closest affinity with God, 
and of direct illumination by contact 
with His Spirit, thus obtaining the 
higher knowledge of God, while the 
soul derives its knowledge of the ma- 
terial universe through the _ bodily 
senses, and of divine things through 
the spirit whose higher senses are 
adapted to feel after God. 

Hence again a lesson on education. 
All true and permanent uplifting must 
be a raising of the whole man to a 
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higher plane. Nay, more; it will begin 
where God begins, at the highest and 
inmost, and from that reach the lowest 
and outmost. Man’s method is too 
often to begin with the body and as- 
cend, and he seldom gets higher than 
to improve physical and _ intellectual 
conditions. God’s way is to start with 
the spirit and descend to soul and 
body. He first brings the spirit of man 
into sympathy with His Spirit, and 
subjection to His control, then through 
man’s renewed spirit reaches to and 
controls his soul and through his soul 
his body. Our mission methods prove 
most grandly successful when they 
first of all bring man into right spirit- 
ual relations with God and, like Elisha, 
heal the waters that are brackish by 
casting salt in their spring. To secure 
to any man the new nature which, 
after God, is created in righteousness 
and true holiness, is to secure a radical 
change; a change from the root; to 
change his thoughts about God, man, 
and himself; change the very drift of 
his affections and purposes, and so 
turn in a new direction his whole be- 
ing. 
THE LIMITS OF CULTURE 

Undue emphasis may be _ placed 
upon the merely intellectual element, 
in efforts to uplift and save men. 
Education and culture are often re- 
ferred to as tho in them lay the po- 
tencies of the highest manhood and 
virtue. The historic fact is that the 
golden ages have been the ages of cor- 
ruption. There is a training that only 
lifts the level of crime, acumenating 
the powers and faculties for a subtler 
influence in evil-doing, not making 
wrong itself repulsive, but only ex- 
changing grosser forms of indulgence 
for more refined and respectable wick- 
edness. Education has developed more 
than one Frankenstein, making a man 
grow strong and capable indeed, but 
not good, and putting into his hands 
the sharp weapons of a destructive 
skepticism and infidelity, fitting him 
for a designing demagog, a sophistical 
demigod, a leader in social corruption, 
commercial dishonesty, and _ political 
hypocrisy. 
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The truest education must therefore 
go deeper and farther than to improve 
a man’s manners, correct his igno- 
rance, or train his intellect, hand and 
tongue. Not only man’s understand- 
ing, but his sensibilities, affections, 
will, need training; his whole being 
must be turned Godward in trust and 
obedience, and manward in unselfish 
love and service. Then the sharp weap- 
ons are in safe hands, and will be 
used for constructive rather than de- 
structive ends. 


HELPING TOGETHER BY PRAYER 


These are the very words used by 
Paul in his second letter to Corinth 
(i:11)—"Ye also helping together by 
prayer for us.” 

It is not only the most practical and 
practicable form of cooperation, within 
easy reach of even the humblest and 
poorest; but it is the most powerful 
and efficient form of cooperation, and 
when faithfully used commands ail 
other sources of power. 

We know in all mission history no 
one instance of the power of prayer 
so marvelous and convincing as the 
history of the “Lone Star Mission” 
among the Telugus of southern India. 
It should be often rehearsed to quicken 
faith in prayer. 

In 1853, at the annual meeting of 
the American Baptist Missionary Un- 
ion at Albany, N. Y., now fifty-three 
years ago, the entire abandonment of 
that mission was seriously proposed, 
as the work there seemed both fruit- 
less and hopeless. 

There were a few, however, who 
felt that God was only trying faith and 
driving his people to supplication. The 
poet, Dr. S. F. Smith, on that occa- 
sion voiced these sentiments in the 
now famous verses— 

“Shine on, Lone Star, thy radiance bright 
Shall yet illume the western sky,” etc., 
and one line of that poem ventured 
even to prophesy that the “time wil! 
come 
When none shall shine so fair as thou,’ 
and it was determined to give the mis- 
sion a new lease of life. 
On the morning of the first of Jan- 
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uary, 1854, five believers assembled on 
the high hilltop overlooking Ongole, 
three of them native Christians, and 
solemnly dedicated to God the plain 
below with its teeming population, 
and even ventured to ask that a cer- 
tain desirable location visible from that 
summit, should be given for the mis- 
sion premises. 

In 1877 a great famine in that whole 
district threatened thousands with 
starvation. Dr. John E. Clough, who 
had been trained as a civil engineer, 
and had been mysteriously moved to 
offer himself for that field, now pro- 
posed to the government to contract 
with him to complete the Buckingham 
Canal, and so provide the starving 
multitudes with work and so with 
wages and means to buy food. He ob- 
tained the contract, and set thousands 
at work. This gave him a chance to 
speak to them in their resting times. 

When just beginning to acquire a 
knowledge of Telugu, in 1865, all he 
dared attempt was to commit to mem- 
ory and recite without comment 
verses of Scripture, such as John 11: 
16. I have heard him say that he got 
to the point where he could fill a half 
hour with such repetitions of Scrip- 
ture, but did not know the language 
weil enough to venture on a word of 
comment. The harvest time was now 
at hand, for God’s word did not re- 
turn to him void. It had free course 
and was glorified. 

As the famine began to abate, con- 
verts began to come in. In fact, they 
were not encouraged to confess Christ 
until the temptation was no longer so 
great to espouse Christianity for the 
sake of the loaves and fishes. When 
fhey began to come forward for bap- 
tism every precaution was used to pre- 
vent undue haste in receiving candi- 
dates. 

Nevertheless, the year 1878—yjust 
one-quarter century after the crisis in 
1853—proved probably the most fruit- 
ful year since the Day of Pentecost. 

Within twenty-one days 5,429 con- 
verts were baptized, and 2,222 of them 
on one day! Between June 16 and 
July 31, forty-five days, nearly 9,- 


000 were ingathered, and fully 10,000 
within the eleven months. 

The church at Ongole, which in 1867 
had been organized with eight mem- 
bers, had in eleven years so grown 
that literally even one had become a 
thousand and more. Isa. Ix: 22. Psalm 
Ixxii 

That year in southern India 60,000 
heathen turned from idols to serve the 
living God. 

Surely that prayer-meeting on the 
mountain top had a wonderful answer ! 
To-day the largest church in the world, 
numbering probably 60,000, is irf that 
very Ongole district! 


A MODEL MISSIONARY 


James Gilmour, who spent the last 
twenty-one years of his life as a mis- 
sionary in Mongolia, was a model 
missionary, and died in the midst of 
a noble, self-sacrificing work. He 
could have counted his avowed con- 
verts on his fingers, but his patient 
toil in preaching the simple Gospel to 
these most superstitious and exclusive 
people of all the East, paved the way 
for all future laborers, initiating a 
work which has made his name im- 
mortal in mission history. 

He arrived in China in 1870. He 
was a regular physician, and his med- 
ical skill won him such a place in the 
hearts of the natives that he was 
able also to teach them the Christian 
faith. He practised medicine in Chao 
Yang, taking long trips into the sur- 
rounding country, living much in the 
tents of nomadic tribes, and having 
his dispensary in street tents in towns. 
His wife labored with him in Mon- 
golia, and did much for the women 
and children. He is perhaps. best 
known to the general public by his 
book, entitled “Among the Mongols.” 
There are some who think him un- 
surpassed by any missionary of the 
last century. Yet even such a life 
of toil could show few visible and 
tangible results. He laid founc tions 
which are generally inconspicuous, 
but upon them others build. Many a 
man suffers that others after him 
may succeed. 
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AMERICA 


God’s Call to the Churches 


One thousand new missionaries at 
least each year from the churches of 
the United States and Canada until 
unevangelized portion of the world 
that fairly falls to the care of these 
churches is reached—that is the call 
that went forth from the annual con- 
ference of the Foreign Mission Boards 
Secretaries and the Student Volun- 
teer Convention at Nashville, and has 
since been emphasized by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Union in its conter- 
ence at Clifton Springs. 

Of the need there was no question. 
Never has the opportunity, as set 
forth by the representatives of every 
denomination from every land, been 
so startling. Some croakers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the demand 
for workers in Japan who are willing 
to work for the Kingdom of God rath- 
er than their own conception or section 
of it is not only not less but greater. 
In China government officials, even 
mandarins, welcome the Christian 
teacher, while the “common people” 
hear the preacher with more eagerness 
than ever before. India—almost a 
continent itself—western Asia, 
Arabia, Africa, South and Central 
America, the islands of the Pacific, all 
passed in hurried review, told the same 
story. 


One man and one unmarried wom- 


an missionary to every 50,000 people 
—that is not an unreasonable ratio. 
But is it practicable? Already the 
United Presbyterian Church has voted 


‘its quota, and has raised its average 


annual gift for foreign missions to two 
dollars for each man, woman, and 
child in its membership, and, note this, 
the same amount for home missions. 
If the other larger, wealthier commu- 
nities would do as well, or even better, 
as they might, the problem would be 
solved. Another society, by far the 
largest, most completely organized, 
and most effective—the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England—has three 


separate times, when facing financial 
disaster, announced that the measure 


of its duty was not the cash in its treas- 
ury, but the applications for service, 
and has accepted every well-qualified 
man or woman who has applied for 
foreign service, regardless of the funds 
in hand. At the same time, every 
means has been adopted to reach the 
constituency. Books, magazines, leaf- 
lets, addresses, mission study classes, 
the cinematograph, everything that 
could enforce the need, has been em- 
ploved, and the funds have come in. 
Like faith, like energy, will accomplish 
like results this side the Atlantic. 
DR. E. M. BLISS in The Outlook. 


A Forward Movement 


Hitherto it has almost always been 
that missionary secretaries, having no 
first-hand knowledge of the foreign 
fields of which they were in charge, 
were liable to err in their judgment of 
what ought to be done in this or that 
emergency, and with serious harm re- 
sulting to the work. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, however, for years 
has kept certain of its bishops abroad, 
who, returning could tell of what their 
eyes had seen and their ears had heard. 
Now several other societies are mov- 
ing in the same direction, notably the 
Congregationalists and Episcopalians, 
by sending forth, the one Drs. Lloyd 
and Alsop, and the other Secretaries 
C. C. Creegan and A. N. Hitchcock, to 
make the tour of the world, and halt- 
ine wherever missions exist with 
which they are especially concerned. 


Young People Study Missions 


“What a joy this must be to Phil- 
lips Brooks, and | am sure he is an 
unseen presence here to-night,” said 
some one coming out of Trinity 
Church after one of the public meet- 
ings of the Boston Young People’s 
Missionary Institute, in session Octo- 
ber 4-7. Its purpose was to make a 
systematic study of missions and the 
problems of work in the home church- 
es. Similar gatherings will be held in 
about 20 of the larger cities during the 
fall and winter. This was a delegate 
body and 272 young men and women 
representing half a dozen denomina- 
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tions enrolled themselves as members. 
Headquarters were at Trinity Parish 
House, in the basement of which was 
a fine exhibit showing the rise and de- 
velopment of the Young People’s 
Movement of which the Institute is a 
part. Some of the classes also met in 
the chapels of the Old South, Central, 
and First Baptist Churches.—C ongre- 
gationalist. 
Reasons for Thanksgiving 


The Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions suggests the following rea- 
sons for thanksgiving to God at this 
season of the vear: 


The number of new members in diffi- 
cult fields. 

The opening of work in the Panama 
Canal zone. 

The encouraging progress in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

The new influence of the Church on 
laboring men. 

The loosening grip of Mormonism. 

The progress of education among 
Southern mountaineers. 

The union with the 
Church. 

The rising of San Francisco from the 
ashes. 

The thousand native Alaskan Presby- 
terian Christians. 


An equally strong list might be made 
for the foreign mission field: 

The awakening in [Persia. 

The forward steps for the conversion 
of Moslems. 


The revivals throughout India. 
The reforms and religious interest in 


China. | 

The evangelical results of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

The return of peace in South Africa. 

The work of native evangelists in Cen- 
tral Africa. 


What the ‘‘ Disciples’’ Are Doing 


According to the thirty-first annual 
report made recently at Buffalo, there 
are now among the “Disciples” 72 
Living Link churches; 14 new mis- 
sionaries were sent out during the 
year; there are now on the field 487 
missionaries, including native helpers; 
79 who are studying for the ministry ; 
40 schools and colleges; 90,333 pa- 
tients were treated last year in the 19 
hospitals ; $268,000 in round numbers 
came into the treasury, being $12,000 
more than the amount received during 
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the preceding year; there were more 
than 1,100 converts on the foreign 
held, or an average of more than three 
a day. The report by Secretary Corey 
bristled with cheering facts and in- 
spiring results. The story of the devo- 
tion and sacrifice of the little church 
at LBolengi, Africa, thrilled all hearts 
in the audience. Seven years ago its 
present members were naked savages. 

Now they are supporting 14 native 
evangelists, and expect soon to send 
forth more laborers into the harvest. 


The American Missionary Association 


This society held its sixteenth an- 
nual meeting in Oberlin, October 23-5, 
with sessions of deepest interest, at- 
tended by crowds. The place of meet- 
ing may almost be termed the birth- 
place of the society, and from first to 
last the great majority of its mission- 
aries and teachers have been Oberlin 
students. Its fields and phases of work 
are nine; among the freedmen and 
mountain whites, the Chinese and Jap- 
anese of the Pacific Coast, Indians in 
the West and Alaska, and other needy 
classes 1n Porto Rico and the Hawaii- 
an Islands. The income to 
$423,627 last year, and exceeded the 
expenses by $21,341, which sum goes 
to reduce a deficit of $89,251 to $67,- 
gtt. he missionaries and teachers 
number 336, the church-members 17,- 
g50, and the pupils in schools of all 
grades 17,270. The bulk of its work 
is found in the South. 


Work of the Southern Baptists 

The Southern Baptist Convention 
has missions in China, Japan, Africa, 
Italy, Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico. 
In these seven regions I89 mission- 
aries (104 women) are at work, with 
71 ordained and 229 unordained (in- 
cluding 35 women) native helpers 
the 214 churches have a membership 
of 12,894, and 2,445 were added by 
baptism last year. 


Work for the Slavs 
Professor L. I]. Miskovsky, of the 
Slavic department of Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary, states that the en- 
dowment of that department by the 
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gift of $75,000 by Miss Anne Wal- 


worth, of Cleveland, will enable the 


seminary to admit ‘all worthy appli- 


cants that it can handle. There need 
be no dearth of trained missionaries 
to Bohemians, Slovak; and Poles in 
the future. Nearly twoscore home mis- 
sionaries, and at least two foreign mis- 
sionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Hodous, of 
Foo-Chow, China, are the products of 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society's work among the Bohemians. 
The Schauffler Missionary Training 
School, in Cleveland, trains women for 
Slavic work and is in part supported 
by the Congregational Education So- 
ciety, of Boston, which‘also has aided 
the Oberlin Slavic department. 
A Specimen Chinese Christian 

A Chinese ‘boy landed in California 
24 years ago, who describes himself as 
then a raw heathen come to this coun- 
try to make money, as other China- 
men come. He was brought under 
Christian influences, and the desire 
was kindled which grew till it became 
a passion, to get the best that America 
could give and take it back to his own 
people. Working his own way he 
studied five years at Pomona College, 
then three years in the University of 
California, from which he graduated 
in 1905. He spent last year in post- 
graduate study at Columbia University 
and last month sailed from San [ran- 
cisco to take a teacher’s position in a 
school of the Chinese government at 
Canton. In a farewell address at the 
First Congregational Church in Oak- 
land, Mr. Fong Sec said that he could 
never adequately express his gratitude 
for what Christianity had wrought in 
him. 


The Cuban Unrest and Missions 


Any social or political unrest is sure 
to react on the spiritual life of a peo- 
ple. Sometimes it leads them to the 
only true Giver of rest, but usually 


they are so distracted that they forget 


spiritual things. In Cuba the admin- 
istration has been supplanted for a 
time and a United States governor is 
in the executive chair. What will be 
the effect on mission work? 


[ December 


Ever since the Spanish-American 
War Protestant Christianity has been 
making rapid strides in the island. 

Upon the work already under way 
the present disturbances will probably 
have but little effect, save so far as 
they divert the minds of the people 
from their customary occupations and 
create the feeling of uncertainty in- 
separable from a time of widespread 
violence. The congregations, both 
American and Cuban, go on with their 
work and worship, and may be count- 
ed upon to contribute an element of 
stability to native life and character. 


Moskito Coast Missions Suffer 


On October 9 a most terrific hur- 
ricane devasted the Moskito Coast of 
Nicaragua, worse even than _ the 
frightful hurricane of 1865. Bluefields 
escaped with slight damage, but in 
Pearl Lagoon the devastation was in- 
describable and the beautiful Mora- 
vian mission church is a mass of 
splintered wood. Of 120 dwellings 
only six remain standing, and these are 
badly damaged. The Moravian mis- 
sionaries escaped with their lives. The 
mission stations at Haulover and Tas- 
bapauni are gone and other stations 
suffered severely. On Corn Island, 
where there is no mission, out of 40,- 
000 cocoanut trees only II are left, 
and the people have no other source 
of livelihood.* 


EUROPE 


The Force of the Church Missionary 
Society 


The total number of European mis- 
sionaries on the Society’s roll on June 

I last was, including wives, 1,397. Of 
these 84 are honorary, and 1 5 partly 
honorary workers. Of the remainder 
523 are wholly or partly supported as 
‘own missionaries,’ as follows: Co- 
lonial associations are responsible for 
55; individual friends for 113; vari- 
ous associations for 289, including 14 
supported by the Dublin University 
Fuh-Kien Mission; and the Gleaners’ 


* Contributions to relieve the suffering people and 
to repair the damages to mission property, may be 
sent to Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Union and its branches for 52; in ad- 
dition to which 14 wives are specially 
supported. The total number includes 
57 doctors and 22 nurses. Excluding 
wives, about one-half of the mission- 
aries have thus a special link with the 
homeland. ‘This is 34 more than were 
supported at this time last year. 


Wesleyan Missionary Work 


The English Wesleyans sustain 
evangelizing work in three countries 
of Europe (Italy, Spain, Portugal), in 
three sections of Ceylon (Colombo, 
Kandy, Golle, Jaffna), South India 
(Madras, Negapatam, Hyderabad, 
Mysore), North India (Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Bombay, Burma), China 
(Canton, Wuchang), South Africa 
(Transvaal, Rhodesia), West Africa 
(Sierra Leone, The Gambias, Gold 
Coast), and the West Indies (Hon- 
duras, Bahamas, Jamaica, Haiti, Lee- 
ward Islands, Barbados, and Trini- 
dad, British Guiana). Their mission- 
aries number 284; native and _ local 
ministers, 285; other paid agents, 4,- 
309 ; unpaid agents, 10,399; full mem- 
bers, 104,397; on trial, 24,915; pupils 
under instruction, 145,303. 


Value of Native Laborers 


The Missionary Record of the Uni- 
ted Free Church of Scotland, noting 
the great success of the Church's for- 
eign work, calls attention to an impor- 
tant fact. It says: “In our two most 
manifestly successful fields, Manchu- 
ria and Livingstonia, the progress has 
been affected through the development 
of native evangelism. It is through 
the native Christian leaven that the 
mass is to be leavened. In all mission 
fields the creation of native free and 
aggressive evangelistic forces must 
be more definitely aimed at.” 


A German Society’s New Headquarters 


The Evangelical Missionary Society 
for German East Africa, commonly 
called “Berlin III.,” changed its head- 
quarters from Gross-Lichterfelde, near 
Berlin, to Bethel, near Bielefeld. Since 
this will bring it into a neighborhood 
where many of the supporters of the 


work of the Rhenish Missionary So- 
ciety are living, its officers have pub- 
lished a statement that if contribu- 
tions from that neighborhood increase, 
one-half of the increase shall be hand- 
ed over to the Rhenish Society. Berlin 
III. supports seven stations in Ger- 
man East Africa, where II mission- 
aries are at work. here were upon 
these seven stations 708 members of 
the Church, 223 inquirers, 1,071 
scholars, and 94 baptisms in 1905. 


The Great Exodus from Rome 


Pastor Schneider, of Elberfeld, has 
compiled some statistics, based upon 
the official statistics, dealing with this 
matter. Irom these it appears that 
there are far more conversions to 
Protestantism from Roman Catholi- 
cism than from Protestantism to Ro- 
man Catholicism. During the 14 years 
from 1890 to 1904, nearly 76,000 mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many became Protestants; while the 
converts to Roman Catholic’sm only 
reached 10,000. Year by year there 
has been a steady advance in the num- 
ber of conversions to Protestantism: 
in fact, from 3,105 in 1890, to 7,798 
in 1904. Conversions to Catholicism 
have fluctuated between 554 in 1890, 
and 809 in 1904. Besides, in Austria 
the sweep toward the Reformed faith 
is even more phenomenal. 


Berlin Missionary Society 


The eighty-second annual report of 
this Society shows once more that the 
Lord prospers increasingly the faith- 
ful labors of the missionaries. Of the 
89 stations, 58 are located in South 
Africa, where the Society sent its first 
missionary in 1838, 17 are in German 
East Africa, and 14 in China. The 
number of European laborers is 168, 
viz., 109 ministers,.19 lay workers, 
and 40 teachers. These are assisted 
by 13 native ministers, 493 paid and 
731 voluntary native helpers. The 
number of members of the congrega- 
tions is 54,337 (46,406 in South Af- 
rica, 985 in East Africa, and 1,159 
in-China). In 1905 1,450 heathen of 
mature age were baptized in South 
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Africa, 174 in East Africa, and 1,159 
in China, while 4,136 inquirers con- 
tinued to receive instruction. The 
numerous schools of the Society were 
attended by 10,528 children (1,588 in 
China and 8,940 in Africa). ‘The re- 
port renders especial thanks to God 
because all the workers were pre- 
served from evil in the midst of war 
and rebellion in South Africa, and 
the young native Christians proved 
faithful in the midst of great tempta- 
tions. ‘The financial situation of Ber- 
lin J., as the society is commonly 
called, is not very good, tho more 
than $27,000 were contributed by the 
friends of the work toward the deficit 
of 1904, which was about $80,000. 
This year’s deficit is again $42,678. 
The $25,000 collected by the ‘‘Sammel- 
Verein” were mostly contributed by 
children, who are interested in the 
work by the pastors. 


Dr. Matteo Prochet Retires 


Having reached the age limit ac- 
cordi.g to his Church’s rule, Dr. 
Prochet has now retired from the Wal- 
densian [:vangelization Committee, a 
post he has filled with singular ability 
and devotion for the past 35 years. 
In commenting on the event of this 
formal retirement, the /talia Evanegel- 
ica says: “It was a solemn, moving, 
and unforgettable moment; each of the 
speakers went forward and embraced 
Dr. Prochet, who was unable to re- 
press his own emotion.” 

This simple paragraph records a 
fact, but does not hint its significance. 
Dr. Prochet is one of the most remark- 
able men that the nineteenth century 
produced. His mastery of European 
tongues may be taken an an indication. 
At the meeting of the Evangelical Al- 
liance in Florence, some years since, 
he responded to the addresses of the 
delegates in 17 languages, and regret- 
ted his inability to command more 
tongues for the occasion. Quietly and 
unobtrusively he has gone about Eu- 
rope and made frequent visits to the 
United States, working in the interests 
not only of the Vandois valleys, but of 
all truly Christian causes. 


[December 


Wiil Spain Defy the Pope? 


Tho not long since the Spanish 
ministry at various points yie:ded to 
certain demands made by Rome, 
among the rest agreeing that the 
only lawful marriages should be 
those celebrated with ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, and that persons desir- 
ing to marry should make a declara- 
tion as to their religious faith, the 
liberal ministry now in power an- 
nounces that a new policy would be 
followed, and the demands of Rome 
resisted. With the personal approval 
of King Alfonso a decree has been 
published declaring civil marriages 
legal, and freeing those to be married 
from any obligation to make known 
their religion. And what is more, it 
looks as tho the State was to be freed 
from the domination of the Church in 
all civil affairs. 


ASIA 


American Board in Turkey 


This society has four missions in the 
Sultan’s domain. Three of these are 
in Asia, known as the Western Tur- 
key Mission, including the western 
two-thirds of the peninsula; the Cen- 
tral, including the portion south of the 
Taurus Mountains, and the north bor- 
der of Syria; the Eastern, comprising 
the whole region of the upper Eu- 
phrates to the borders of Persia and 
Russia. Within the territory of these 
missions there are nearly 130 evangel- 
ical churches planted and growing in 
the soil, with a membership of over 
15,000. Many of them have become 
entirely independent and self-support- 
ing, others of them nearly so, and all 
are on the way. Each church is a city 
set on.a hill; each represents brave 
struggle with difficulties on the part of 
pastor and people. [or the majority 
of professing Christians in more fa- 
vored lands it would be hard to face 
the burden and _ self-sacrifice which 
are patiently met here. 

Omitting as not connected with the 
Board the two fine institutions, Rober‘ 
College at Constantinople and the col- 
lege at Beirut, there are strategically 
located, each with a wide field anc 
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great influence, naming them in the 
order of their organization as colleges: 
Central Turkey College at Aintab, 


1874; Euphrates at Harpoot, 18760; 


Anatolia at Marsovan, 1886; College 
for Girls at Marash, 1886; St. Paul's 
Institute at ‘Larsus, 1889; American 
College for Girls at Constantinople, 
1890; International College at Smyr- 
na, 1902. At three of these centers 
there are theological seminaries. 


Bright Prospects in Marsovan 


The new school year opened at Mar- 
~ sovan, Turkey, with about 500 young 
men and young women in attendance 
—a larger number than ever before. 
Twenty-five young men now are 
obliged to sleep on the floor, and the 
dining-rooms have been enlarged to 
accomodate the boarders. Students 
have come this year not only from 
Asia Minor, but from Constantinople 
and Macedonia. The Marsovan 
school is one of the best under the 
American Board. 


German Missionary Effort in Persia 


While Germany tries to exert great 
influence in trade and education up- 
on the great empire of Persia, its mis- 
sionary societies have taken compar- 
atively little interest in its spiritual 
welfare. The German Oriental Mis- 
sion supports two orphanages for Ar- 
menians at Urumia and Choi, while 
the Hermannsburg Missionary Society 
has labored in Persia at three stations 
since 1880. It employs only four na- 
tive pastors, w ho received their train- 
ing in Germany, and the three congre- 
gations number about goo members. 
Stories of great sufferings are coming 
from these members, who went 
through a severe famine last year. The 
Mohammedans, by whom they are sur- 
rounded, have become like ravening 
wolves through the famine, and make 
frequent attempts at robbery. The 
Christians who resist them are tor- 
tured and slaughtered. These suffer- 
ings of the converts are directing the 
attention of German Christians to 
neglected Persia and an attempt 1s 
being made to send a German mission- 


ary to the aid of the four native pas- 


tors. The Swedish Missionary Soci-. 


ety, which has a small work in the 
same neighborhood of Persia, might 
cooperate with Hermannsburg in an 
attempted strengthening and extension 
of the work. 


A Kurdish Patient at Urumia 


The following facts, stated by Dr. 
Joseph P. Cochran when he was in 
America for the last time, afford only 
one out of a great number of instances 
which notable Dr. Cochran’s 
whole course of 27 years’ missionary 
service in Persia, and well illustrate 
the wide reach of his influence both as 
a man and a physician: 


A Kurd, Timur-beg, went to Westminster 
Hospital, Urumia, very sick. He stayed 
with Dr. Cochran two months and under- 
went an operation by which pieces of 
ribs were removed. Timur was a chief 
and controlled various villages just over 
the Persian border. He came to the hos- 
pital on a litter, with a retinue, and it 
seemed as if he might die that night. In- 
stead, he recovered and rode home on 
horseback. He took a great interest in 
everything he saw at the hospital. He 
watched surgical operations and visited 
all the wards, even those for women. 

Some time after Timur had returned 
home, the chiefs of his region in Albach- 
Gawar proposed an assassination of Ar- 
menians, in a conclave where Timur was 
present. He opposed the proposition on 
the ground of his experience in hospital, 
and said that if the other chiefs went on 
to carry out their plan, he should cast in 
his lot with the Christians and fight the 
Kurds. Thereupon, the plot evaporated. 

Timur made these points: 

1. Their ability to cure at the hospital. 

2. The equal care given to the poor, the 
lowest and all sorts and conditions 
of men, as well as to chiefs like him- 
self. 

3. The hospital doctor and others there 
were gentlemen and ladies, and yet 
they did this lowliest service, as he 
had seen. 

Timur is nephew of the man who head- 
ed massacres in Dr. Grant’s time, 1844. 


On Tour in Persia 


Rev. E. W. McDowell writes from 
the Kurdish mountains: “I have been 
living among the mountain tops, 12,- 
000 feet above the sea. Organized two 
baseball nines; taught them the game. 
The boys pick it up like ducks to water, 
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I have preached in 55 villages since 
June. Some very interesting cases of 
conversion, but details can not be 
printed. Have taken a census of Nes- 
torian villages in our mountain field. 
There are 275 of them; 175 entirely 
neglected, the other too slightly 
touched.” Mr. Charles R. Pitman, in 
a tour of 600 miles, visited many cities 
and villages, such as Maragha and M1- 
andnab. “My chief impression was 
the nu.aber of unreached villages and 
great multitude of unreached in the 
populous towns and cities that have 
been hardly touched, and the impossi- 
bility of ever evangelizing them with- 
out a considerable amount of touring. 
Babis were found everywhere, zealous 
in propagating their faith and increas- 
ing in numbers. There is need for 
touring among Moslem women, for 
very little has been done for them.” 
Touring is not easy in Persia. 


A Day of Prayer for India 


Sunday, December 2, 1906, is ap- 
pointed as a special day of prayer for 
India. The call says in part: 


We would urge that in such united 
prayer an earnest confession of our own 
failure and a heartfelt reliance on the 
grace and comfort of the Holy Spirit 
take the first and foremost place. ‘“‘The 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities. For we 
know not how to pray as we ought: but 
the Spirit himself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which can not be ut- 
tered. 


As we think of the advent of our Lord 


our hearts go out to those 100,000,000 in 
India to whom as yet the glorious mes- 
sage of redemption has never been pro- 
claimed. We shall pray that God will 
raise up Indian leaders, men “full of pow- 
er and of the Holy Spirit,’ who will give 
up themselves for Christ’s sake and the 
Gospel’s to declare unto their brethren 
the wonderful work of God. 

Let us pray together, therefore, among 
the petitions: 

That the spirit of unity and sympathy 
may increase among all Christians; 

That a revival of spiritual life and mis- 
sionary fervor may be experienced in 
every Christian community in India; 

That the word of the Gospel may be 
carried forth to the millions as yet un- 

reached; 

That leaders may arise in the ‘Indian 
Church who will give up all for mission- 
ary work. 


Let us unite in thanking our Heavenly 
Father: 


For the progress of the Gospel during 
the past year; 

For the manifest tokens of the power 
and presence of the Holy Spirit; 

For the quickened zeal for missionary 
work among Indian Christians. 


Difficulties in India Caused by Destitution 


From Salurpeta, the oldest station 
of the Hermannsburg Missionary So- 
ciety in the southern part of Telugu 
(founded in 1864), comes news which 
vividly portrays the great difficulties 
in India. Missionary Mannke reports 
that in 1905 he baptized 182 heathen 
in this one station, but that the people 
are in continued great distress, so that 
many children have to be fed in the 
school. The men are day laborers and 
are in a bad social and financial condi- 
tion. During the last few years many 
of these people sowed their seed five 
times a year, but the rains did not 
come and the sprouting grain dried 
up. In all the Telugu stations of the 
Hermannsburg Missionary Society 
757 heathen were baptized in 1905. 


A Hindu Missionary Magazine 


The Indian National Missionary 
Society, in order to better represent its 
work, is arranging for the issue of a 
monthly organ, to be known as the 
National Missionary Intelligencer, and 
the first number will appear in Sep- 
tember. In order that it may be easily 
within the reach of all, the subscrip- 


tion price is set at only seven annas 


per year, including postage. Any one 
who may wish to know what the So- 
ciety is doing, and thus keep in touch 
with one of the most aggressive move- 
ments of Indian Christianity, may send 
the subscription price to Mr. K. S. 
Krishnasawamy, Y. M. C. A. building, 
Madras.—K aukab-i-Hind. 


How Hindu Christians Work 


A business meeting, recently con- 
ducted in St. Thomas” Church, Rober- 
sonpet, by the members of the National 
Church of India, gives an interesting 
picture of the way Hindu Christians 
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conduct their church business. The 
Christian Patriot reports: 


The pastor and the elders of the church 
were present. After the usual prayer, 
each elder presented his monthly report 
from a printed form. The church is di- 
vided into circles, and each elder is re- 
sponsible for those members in his circle. 
He reports their number, the visits he 
has made to the members, mentions 
losses, gains, giving the causes, attend- 
ance list during the past month, gives in- 
cidents, and one of them stated the offer 
made by a male member to be respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Sabbath- 
school; and another stated the offer made 
by two female members to work as Bible 
women without salary or any remunera- 
tion. Every member of the congregation 
is in personal touch with those respon- 
sible for their welfare. The whole pro- 
ceeding is what a model and independent 
church should be. | 


The Jubilee of a Hindu Christian 


A large number of Indian Chris- 
tians assembled on Saturday last, Sep- 
tember 1, in the C. M. S. Hall, Gir- 
gaum, Bombay, to honor and congrat- 
ulate Rev. G. R. Navalkar on the at- 
tainment of the jubilee of his baptism. 
The meeting was evidently under a 
cloud through the recent heavy loss 
which had overtaken the Christian 
community in the death of Rev. Baba 
Padmanji, and the thought was ex- 
pressed more than once that the Chris- 
tian generation which Mr. Navalkar 
represents—a generation of strong 
and able men—is fast passing away. 
Dr. R. A. Hume, of Ahmednagar, 
presided, and among those who took 
part were Rev. M. B. Nikambe, Mr. 
B. N. Athavale, Mr. P. S. Kukde, Mr. 
Dalvi, who spoke as a Hindu and a 
fellow teacher of Mr. Navalkar; Mr. 
T. Buell, Mr. C. J. Asbury, and the 
chairman. Rev. D. L. Joshi read and 
presented the address which was 1n- 
closed in a sandal-wood casket. The 
sentences of special interest are: 


Your useful career has shown you as a 
missionary, poet, grammarian, essayist, 
lecturer, educationalist, apologetic writer, 
journalist and Indian Christian patriot. 
Even after your retirement from active 
service your facile pen has redoubled its 
powers—a worthy example to younger 
men. We bless the Giver of all good 
gifts for such a rare combination of no- 
ble qualities. Summing up the results of 
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the past 50 years of your life, we rejoice 
to think that you can look back with a 
good conscience on the efforts you were 
enabled to make on behalf of our Lord 
and Master. Your long and successful 
missionary career at Alibag, with its 
abiding fruits, shows how much work, 

ith capability and proper Christian 
training, the sons of the soil can accom- 
plish as missionaries.—Bombay Guardian. 


The Shanghai Centennial 


The great convocation which is to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the entrance of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China, will be celebrated 
in Shanghai, April 25 to May 7. 
Among others who are going out to 
attend this notable gathering are John 
R. Mott, President John IF. Goucher, 
and Dr. C. C. Creegan. The outline 
of the program, which has already 
been given in this REVIEw, promises a 
great feast. 


A Morrison Memorial for China 


A most appropriate movement has 
been started in China, looking to the 
construction during the coming vear 
of an edifice in Canton which shall 
commemorate the landing of this pio- 
neer missionary in that city a century 
since. At a mass-meeting held in 
Hongkong not long since several ad- 
dresses were made, and Chinese Chris- 
tians were asked to make pledges. 
About $7,000 were soon secured, with 
women the largest givers. Appeals 
will be circulated far and wide. The 
design is to rear on a central site a 
large assembly hall, with a library, 
missionary museum, gymnasium, etc., 
the whole to be placed under the care 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 


Settlement of Lien-chou Claims 


The Presbyterian Board refused to 
press any claims for life lost in the 
Lien-chou massacre last year, but the 
following claims presented by the 
American Consul-General Lay have 
been agreed to by the viceroy of the 
Two Kwang: | 


That the sum of taels 46,129.65 be pur 
to the American Presbyterian Mission, 
as compensation for loss of property at 
Lien-chou. 


That the strongest assurances be given 
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the American government that in future 
adequate, efficient, and effective protec- 
tion be guaranteed to American mission- 
aries in and near Lien-chou. 

That the small Chinese temple used for 
annual “Ta-Tsiu” celebrations and adja- 
cent to the former men’s mission hosp] 
tal be at once transformed into a betort I 
house and that the land on which it 
stands be confiscated to the state. 

That near this schoolhouse and in a 
conspicuous position there be erected by 
the Chinese authorities a stone tablet, on 
which shall be carved the Edict of His 
Majesty issued on the 28th of October, 


1905. 

That a memorial tablet be erected also 
by the Chinese authorities to the memory 
of those missionaries who lost their lives 
in the massacre at Lien-chou, and that 
such tablet shall bear an inscription sta- 
ting that it is erected by the Chinese au- 
thorities. 


No ‘‘ Age-limit’’ to Conversion in China 


The Celestials are the exact antip- 
odes of the Occidentals at many points, 
and are emphatically a law unto them- 
selves in religion as well as elsewhere. 
Thus several years ago Dr. Ashmore 
stated that in the Swatow Baptist Mis- 
sion of 1,670 church-members, nearly 
half were baptized after the age of 50, 
361 after the age of 60, 98 when past 
threescore and ten, and four when be- 
yond fourscore. 


What the Chinese Think of Opium 


The cure of an opium smoker at our 
Hsiao-Kan hospital has led to a con- 
stant succession of similar cases, over 
40 having having been reported cured 
within a few months. *“‘On my last 
visit to the district in March,” writes 
Mr. Tomkins, “a number of these 
men were applying for church-mem- 
bership. I could not help being struck 
with their joyousness, as of those who 
were at last rid of a load that had 
been dragging them down. 

“Four of the most influential among 
them are now anxious to form a league 
to drive opium out of the place. They 
are willing to provide funds to float 
the scheme. Only reformed opium 
smokers are to join, and any who break 
their pledge will be fined for each 
offense, the moneys thus raised to be 
used in helping to send other opium 
sots to the hospital for treatment.” 
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Another Testimony Against Opium 


Following a series of united prayer- 
meetings, the Chinese Christians of 
Canton have formed a union for the 
purpose of binding together all who 
promise to abstain from (1) wine, (2) 
opium and tobacco, (3) exaggerated 
and bad speech, (4) debt. Three hun- 
dred men, women, schoolboys and 
girls have joined this union, members 
of practically every denomination rep- 
resented in Canton. One of the leaders 
speaks of these as but elementary 
steps ; but, as he says, “if we are faith- 
ful in taking these as God calls, He 
will lead us to higher and more im- 
portant things.” These who have 
pledged themselves are men and wom- 
en living in an atmosphere full of 
lying and evil speech, among a people 
practically all in debt, and whose so- 
cial customs almost compel the offer- 
ing of the wine cup and the tobacco 
(if not the opium) pipe. 


Treatment of Girls in China 


There is hardly a house in the dis- 
trict that has not been guilty of the 
murder of girl babies. A Christian 
man and his wite confessed to having 
had six little girls whom they did not 
“keep,” before they became Chris- 
tians. I was visiting a woman, over 
eighty years of age, living with her 
husband. I asked: “Have you no 
children or grandchildren?” “No, | 
had very bad luck, I never had any 
children,” she replied; but, as an 
afterthought, she added, “Oh, yes! 
girls, plenty of them, but I never 
kept any.” 

There is the other great evil of 
selling little girls to be brought up 
ina family, where she will some day 
be the wife of one of the sons. These 
little girls are very seldom loved, 
they are commonly ill-treated and 
made drudges. knew one sucli 
child who was sold to a_ heathen 
house. One or two people died, and 
the child was accused of bringing i)! 
luck, and was deliberately shut up in 
a room and starved to death.—I/ndia's 
Women and China's Daughters. 
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Demon Possession in China 


A remarkable story is told in the 
August number of the Foreign Field 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
Mrs. Macdonald, the wife of Dr. Mac- 
donald, of Wuchow, describes the vic- 
tim as a girl of 21, who had been 
brought to the hospital by her husband, 
suffering from fever and debility. [wo 
nights after her arrival she became 
very wild and excited, and the doctor 
and his wife were summoned to her 
bedside. The scene resembled many 
recorded in the New Testament. The 
demon was at last commanded, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, to come out 
of the girl, and presently the wild look 
left her face, and she gradually became 
quiet, listening attentively to the pray- 
ers which were offered for her, and 
at last falling asleep. When she awoke 
she was in her right mind, tho still ill 
and weak. This scene was witnessed 
by several other patients, among them 
a Taoist priest’s wife. These priests 
earn their living by pretending to drive 
out demons. The woman stood amazed, 
and exclaimed: “Never did I see a 
demon go thus, just by speaking the 
name of Jesus!’ The poor girl told 
Mrs. Macdonald that she had of late 
been greatly troubled by demons and 
begged to be allowed to stay in the 
hospital and learn more of the Lord 
Jesus, who had such power to drive 
away evil spirits. 


Wonderful Progress in Manchuria 


Rev. Jas. Webster, of Newchwang, 
recounts this story of facts in the J/1s- 
sionary Record, of the U. fF. Church 
of Scotland. In 1900, during the Boxer 
revolt, and the more recent Russo-Jap- 
anese conflict. Manchuria was a se- 
vere sufferer from calamities of vari- 
ous sorts. Yet the Church there came 
out of this furnace of trial with a 
membership of 11,584, and an income 
of nearly $40,000. 

At the last meeting of the presby- 
‘ery seventeen native students who 
have passed through a full theological 
curriculum were solemnly set apart to 
the office of the ministry. Of that 


number two of the ablest and most 
earnest offered themselves voluntarily 
as the first missionaries of the Man- 
churian Church. The presbytery re- 
solved itself into a missionary com- 
mittee there and then, drafted a mis- 
sionary constitution, and one of the 
Chinese members moved that the mis- 
sion field of the Manchurian Church 
should be Manchuria, Mongolia, Ko- 
rea, ‘“‘and the borders thereof.” Mr. 
Webster closes this remarkable article 
by saying: “The spread of our work 
in Manchuria will not prevent us be- 
coming part of the future great body 
of Christians which shall be known 


neither as Presbyterian, Congregation- | 


al, Episcopal, nor Methodist, but whose 
designation shall be ‘the Church of 
Christ in China,’ And may God speed 
the day!” 


Prayer of an Ainu Woman 

We frequently have Ainu_prayer- 
meetings in our house, composed of 
people from the “Rest Home.” The 
prayers are very original at times and 
savor strongly of Ainu characteristics. 
Here is one used by a woman a short 
time since: “Lord, make a basket of 
my body and a bag of my heart, and 
fill both full of Thyself. I was as filthy 
as a highly smelling, putrified fish, 
but Thou has cleansed my heart and 
sweetened me. [or this I praise Thee. 
We were worms and noxious insects, 
but Thou hast been gracious to us and 
raised us up. Oh, help us serve Thee! 
And when we return to our homes 
help us to tell of Thee to others. 
Amen.’"—C. S. Quarterly. 


Methodist Union in Japan 


A slight error appeared in our Sep- 
tember number regarding this impor- 
tant step. We now give the correct 
facts. 

The joint commission on the union 
of Methodism in Japan, composed of 
representatives of the Methodist [pis- 
copal Church, South, and the Metho- 
dist Church of Canada, met in Buffalo, 
N. Y., July 18, 1906. After two days 
of prayerful consideration, articles of 
union were unanimously adopted and 
provision made for the organization 
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of the Methodist Church of Japan. 
This action, authorized by the General 
Conferences of the churches in the 
United States and Canada, was in re- 
sponse to the practically unanimous 
conviction of the pastors and mem- 
bers of the churches of Japan, as well 
as the foreign missionaries laboring 
among them. 

The name of the united church will 
be “Nippon Methodist Kyokwai” (the 
Methodist Church of Japan). 

The Methodist Church in Japan 
will be modeled after the three uniting 
churches, and includes general, annual, 
district, and quarterly conferences, 
with well-defined duties and powers. 
The general conference will meet next 
May, and after that quadrennially, and 
will be composed of an equal number 
of ministerial and lay delegates. ‘The 
itinerant system is preserved and an 
itinerant general superintendency is 


provided. 


Steps Toward Union in Korea 


At the meeting of “The General 
Evangelical Council’? of Korea Mis- 
sions, the first week in September, 
committees were appointed on harmo- 
nizing of doctrine and polity for the 
new “Church of Christ in Korea.” A 
tentative Constitution was adopted for 
one year. Rev. S. I*. Moore writes: 


It declares that the aim of this council 
is “cooperation in mission work and 
eventually the organization of but one 
native church.” All felt that prayer was 
answered, we are nearer together than a 
year ago and the final attainment of our 
aim seems more certain. 

The Presbyterian Council met on Sep- 
tember 12 and arrangements are being 
completed for the setting up of the Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian Church of Korea 
next fall when the council expects to 
meet in Pyeng Yang and when seven 
native ministers are to be ordained. It 
is thought that u ion can be effected more 
readily in this way than in any other, as 
the native church, being responsible to 
Christ alone, will be at liberty to nego- 
tiate with the native Methodist church 
and thus consummate union. There are 
already 50 students preparing for the 
ministry and it is considered likely that 
the missionaries will be largely outnum- 
bered within a decade by the native min- 
istry. 


The Presbyterian missions now have 
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48 missionaries, 14,353 communicants, 
50,943 adherents, and $58,216 in offer- 
ings. The Methodists report 22,000, 
making a total of 80,coo in the native 
Protestant Church. 


AFRICA 
The Bible in Abyssinia 


The first Protestant missionary who 
has been permitted for many years to 
make anything like a stay in Abyssin- 
ia, is the Rev. Karl Cederquist, of the 
Swedish National Society’s Mission in 
Eritrea. 

Four cases of Scriptures sent off 
from Alexandria did not reach Mr. 
Cederquist at Adis Abeba until nearly 
a year after he first wrote for them. 
A recent letter reports that he has sold 
practically all the Bibles and New Tes- 
taments in Amharic, and also most of 
the Psalters in Ethiopic. Separate por- 
tions of the Bible will not be in much 
request until schools are formed and 
school children want them as reading 
books, when Mr. Cederquist believes 
they will command a ready sale. At 
his request, more Bibles and Testa- 
ments in Galla are being sent out to 
Adis Abeba.—The Bible in the World. 


A Union of African Languages 


The secretary to the British South 
Africa Company calls attention to a 
letter from A. C. Madan, of Oxford, 
in regard to the importance of lan- 
guage in relation to the native ques- 
tion in Africa. The possibility of large 
groups of tribes, hitherto distinct and 
mutually antagonistic, becoming rap- 
idly able to understand each other in 
some common form of speech has ap- 
parently to be taken into account. The 
stock of words common to all Bantu 
tribes when recognized under. their 
various dialectic disguises, will proba-~ 
bly prove very considerable. 


The officials, missionaries, traders, se- 
tlers, and travelers of various nationali- 
ties who are qualified to give help in test- 
ing this conclusion by personal and first- 
hand study of a Bantu dialect are natur- 
ally difficult to reach. Persons qualified 
and willing to reply to a brief communi- 
cation on the subject should send _ thet 
addresses to A. C. Madan, at Fort Jame- 
son, Northeastern Rhodesia. 
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Good News from West Africa 
A letter from Rev. W. C. Johnston, 


of the American Presbyterian Mission 
in Efulen, West Africa, shows how the 
Gospel attracts the Negro: 


There were 580 people at Sabbath- 
school yesterday, and over 600 at the 
preaching service. There were 99 in my 
class of men, and we have a young men’s 
class besides. Yesterday a week ago 
was our communion service, and we had 
an average attendance of 220 at-each of 
the three days’ preparatory services. And 
on Sabbath there were about 650 people 
present. Eight persons were received on 
profession. There are 72 on the Efulen 
church roll now, 33 men and 39 women. 
There are 242 in the two inquiry classes, 
and the work is rather encouraging, but 
I have not been able to spend the time in 
the villages that I need to spend there. 
There are more than 50 inquirers from 
villages ten miles and more from Efulen, 
and we have during this year received 
into the church six persons living more 
than ten miles from Efulen. 


A Letter from an African King 


The Rev. C. F. Jones of Notting- 
ham, England, has lately received 
the following letter from King An- 
deraya, the ruler of bunyoro, trans- 
lated verbatim by Mr. A. Bb. Lloyd; 
the “‘chief lady” referred to by the 
royal correspondent is Miss Popple- 
well,-who has been for 72 years a 
collector for the Church Missionary 
Society: 

Hioma, Bunyoro, April 29, 1906. 

My Frienp:—Be it peace this time! I 
greet you with all my love, and I thank 
you for my letter very much; I was great- 
ly pleased to receive it. I am, my brother, 
to blame for not having written ‘to you 
lately, but really I have not had time, for 
truly, sir, God has given me work to do; 
because I now have two capitals, Hoima 
and Masindi. I am greatly wishing to 
visit through my country, in all six gayas, 
every gaya to be visited, and to accomplish 
the work to be done there; this is what I 
desire God to give me strength to do, and 
great grace to judge truly His people lent 
to me to reign over. 

But now at this time God is calling 
many to come and follow His Son Jesus 
Christ, and so I pray without ceasing to 
God that He may send His Holy Spirit 
to flash forth the light in Bunyoro, that 
those who are still far away may see and 
come quickly to His Son Jesus, the Savior 
of all men. 

Also greet the chief lady of the Church, 
who has reached ninety-five years in serv- 


ing our Lord Jesus. Thank her for her 


pergage and say | also send greeting to 
er. 


My wife also, Mona K. Bisereko, greets 
her affectionately, and sends her this ring 
for the arm. And to you also my wife 
and my two children send greetings; and 
so greet all, my friend, in your house for 
me, and say, He greets you affectionately. 
And then the gift you sent me of a pen- 
cil, I thank you for very much. p 


May God give you His peace and show 
to you His grace for all mankind. I am, 
your friend, ANDERAYA KABAKA. 


Among the Savage Ngoni 


The Missionary Record, of the 
United Free Church, of Scotland, says: 
“Mission work was begun among 
the Ngoni in 1883, but not till 1887 
was liberty giver? to open a school 
or to preach the Gospel. They were 
determined to prevent anything like- 
ly to weaken their power as upheld 
by the spear, and it required years 
of patient waiting for liberty to car- 
ry on organized work. Medical 
work, however, was welcomed from 
the first, and extensively carried on; 
and under cover of darkness, while 
the tribe slept, we conducted a small 
school in our house, in which several 
youths were taught to read and 
write, and received instruction in 
Scriptural truth. Last year we had 
over 140 schools, with 315 Christian 
teachers, and an average daily of 
over 13,000 scholars. There are over 
2,000 baptized adults in three con- 
eregations, each with a native kirk- 
session, and their contributions last 
year for home and foreign missions, 
building of schools and _ churches, 


and for education, amounted to over 
£426.” 


Livingstone’s Tree at Ilala 


The tree under which was buried 
the heart of David Livingstone be- 
ginning to show signs of decay, it was 
cut down and a monument erected 
in its place. By order of the Commis- 
sioner Of N. E. Rhodesia, the tree 
was carefully cut into blocks and 


sent to London, at no little cost and 


trouble, 'to be sold on behalf of two 
special objects which are at present 
interesting the friends of Living- 
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stone. The first is a church at Fort 
Jameson, to be called the Living- 
stone Memorial Church. The second 
:s the new station at Chitambo of 
the Livingstonia Mission, ‘planted 
near the very spot where the tree 
grew. A box of these blocks has 
been sent to the Livingstonia Com- 
mittee, and these are now for sale. 


A Flourishing German Mission 


One of the most fruitful fields cul- 
tivated by the Berlin Society is found 
in South Africa. The growth (1894- 
1905) appears in these figures: The 
stations have increased from 41 to 58, 
the missionaries from 57 to 74, the na- 
tive helpers from 552 to 867, and the 
number of baptized from 27,119 to 


46,407. 
Value of a Hospital in Uganda 


It is interesting to hear how the 
Baganda, so many of whom have 
been relieved, look on the hospital. 


Dr.-}. H. Cook, of the C.' M. 
writes: 

Last Sunday morning I heard (from my 
window at home) shouts of pain proceeding 
from the hospital. A poor man had just 
been brought in in great distress. A slight 
operation not only relieved his pain com- 
pletely, but cured him from a state which 
would have proved fatal in a few hours. 
Poor fellow, he was almost too grateful for 
words, and Semei, our hospital boy, said to 
me: “Do you know, Sebo, what nickname 
the Baganda are giving you?” “No, Semei, 
what is it?” “They call you ‘Tefe’” (pro- 
nounced tavfway). I wasn’t much the wiser, 
and asked him what it meant. “Oh,” he 
said, “it’s a proverb: “Tefe etusa mugenyi,’ 
which means, “The home where they don’t 
die brings a visitor. And the explanation 
is this: Ifa man is beating his wife and he 
sees a stranger, a visitor, coming up the 

path, he lets her go, and she says: ‘Owa! if 
that visitor hadn’t been here they would 
have killed me.’ And so,’ continued Semei, 
“you are the visitor to this country who has 
saved many of our sick people from being 
killed, and so they call you ‘Tefe,’ the home 
where people do not die.” If applied, not 
to us, but to our dear hospital—is it not a 
beautiful thought? I would like to write up 
overourporch: “Tefe etusa mugenyi.”’ and 


let our hospital be known as the “home 
where people do not die.” But, above 
all, pray for us, that it may be the home 
where people are saved, not merely from 
physical distress and death, but from him 


who is able to,destroy both the soul and 
body in hell. 


[December 


Red Coated Missionaries in Cape Colony 


Mrs. Clinton T. Wood, of Welling- 
ton, South Africa, writes enthusiastic- 
ally of the blessing which the Moody 
Colportage books have been in that 
land, where bad books are cheap and 
good books are expensive. She says: 


Mr. Wood is in charge of a school 
where young Africander men are trained 
as missionaries, and from which they are 
sent out into the needy fields of South 
and Central Africa. One student, a bright 
young fellow, came to ask our prayers 
for his people. He was the only Chris- 
tian in the family. His brothers and 
sisters were careless and worldly-minded, 
and so opposed to religion that if he 
wrote anything of Christ in his letters 
they would not allow his mother to read 
them at all, for fear she might want to be 
a Christian. The poor old lady was ill 
with an incurable disease, and anxious 
about herself, but quite in the dark. At 
our suggestion he sent her “The Way 
Home,’ by Dr. Moody. The brothers 
and sisters, thinking it was some little 
story that might amuse their poor moth- 
er, gave it to her, and in it she found the 
light she was seeking. She wrote ask- 
ing for another book, and we sent an- 
other to carry its message of peace to 
the hungry soul. When she passed away, 
some weeks ago, she was rejoicing in her 
newly-found Savior and the brothers and 
sisters began to wonder what the two 
books were that had been so precious to 
her. Now, simply from love to her, they 
are reading for themselves, and are be- 
coming interested. There are many oth- 
er similar incidents of the way these 
books are proving useful. 


Continued Revival in Madagascar 


The missionaries of the Paris Evan- 
gelical Missionary Society continue to 
report a gradually spreading revival 
upon that third largest island in the 
world. Missionary Gaignaire consid- 
ers it a most important sign that many 
who acknowledged their sins publicly 
and now look back upon their former 
lives with true sorrow, were led to this 
by a kind of vision of the sufferings 
and death of Christ. The same vision, 
he also remarks, seems to give them 
comfort, joy, and Christian strength. 
A respected and very intelligent man, 
who held high office, came forward 
and professed : sins of which none knew, 
exclaiming: “QO Christ, I have be- 
trayed Thee. I have crucified Thee. ] 
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drove the nails into Thy hands. I have 
put the crown of thorns upon Thy 
brow. I have blasphemed 
there forgiveness for me?’ Many of 
those who are touched by the Holy 
Spirit try to undo the evil they have 
done, and they restore what they ac- 
quired dishonestly or fraudulently. 
Many native evangelists have come 
forward and acknowledged that their 
own faithlessness has oreatly 
the progress of the Gospel. Thus, 1 

Madagascar, as in many other a 
of the world, is the revival appearing 
and true fruits of repentance are seen. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Duty and Privilege 


Rev. James Richards, one of the im- 
mortal “haystack” pioneers, wrote thus 
in his journal: “I feel that | owe 1Io0,- 
000 talents and have nothing to pay. 
The heathen have souls as precious as 
my own. If Jesus was willing to leave 
the bosom of the Ifather and expose 
Himself to such suffering here below 
for the sake of them and me, with 
what cheerfulness should I quit the 
pleasures of refined society, and for- 
sake father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, to carry the news of His love 
to far distant lands; let me never con- 
sider anything too great to suffer, or 
anything too “dear to part with when 
the olory of ¢ 10d and the salvation of 
men require it.” 


Dr. Jared W. Scudder—A Correction 


An error appeared in our Novem- 
ber frontispicce in printing the name 
of John W. Scudder, who passed away 
in India on May 23, 1900. The hon- 


ored missionary in the group of veter-— 


ans is a brother of Dr. John W. Scud- 
der, Dr. Jared W. Scudder of the Ke- 
formed Church mission, and we are 
thankful that he still lives and labors 
in the field to which he went out in 


1855. 
Missionary Statistics—Corrections 


The statistics published in our Jan- 
uary Review have been found to be in 
error in their totals, altho the precau- 
tion was taken to have them verified 
on the adding machine. We give here 


the correct totals, and in our January 
number will endeavor to take extra 
care to have the additions correct: 
Totals*for American societies— 


Laymen missionaries ...... 309 
Totals for British societies— 
Total missionaries ......... 8,788 
537,450 
Totals for German societies— 
Total missionaries ......... 1,984 
Totals for Christendom— 
$19,661,885 
Ordained missionaries ..... 5,905 
Lay missionaries .......... 2,507 
Total missionaries .:....... 17,839 
107,174 
1,754,182 
Added last 143,193 


What Some Master Missionaries Teach 

A Christian worker once said: “‘The 
lessons | have learned from the lives 
of missionaries are invaluable. J. 
Hudson Taylor teaches me the suprem- 
acy of childlike faith; Mackay, of For- 
mosa, the transforming power of con- 
centrated force and the preaching of 
Jesus; Paton of the New Hebrides, 
how holy a passion is love for souls; 
Andrew Murray and George Mueller, 
that praying availeth ; Sheldon Jackson 
and Itdgerton Young, that Arctic 
snows can not cool a flaming zeal for 
Christ.” 

Missionaries as Bible Translators 

Rev. J. S. Dennis has recently stated 
that the number of translations made 
by missionaries covering the entire B1- 
ble—including three versions now ob- 
solete—is one hundred and one; num- 
ber of additional translations by mis- 
sionaries covering the entire New 
Testament—including twenty-two ver- 
sions now obsolete—one hundred and 
twenty-seven; number of additional 
languages into which missionaries have 
translated only portions of the Old and 
New Testaments—including fifteen 
versions now obsolete—two. hundred 
and fifty-four; the resultant total be- 
ing 482, to which may be added the 
versions prepared by transliteration. 
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A Strange Coincidence 


It is a curious fact that it was on 
November 3, 1852, the very day when 
Commodore Perry was ready to sail 
into Yedo Bay, that the present Ekm- 
peror of Japan was born, so that he 
and the new progressive era began 
life together. 


OBITUARY 
Dr. F. W. Baedeker, of London 


Dr. F. W. Baedeker, who died Oc- 
tober 9, in his eighty-seventh year, 
was one of the best beloved of the 
veterans of Europe. Since 1860 he has 
resided in London, tho a German by 
birth. He was a doctor of philology, 
but above all, a devout spiritual dis- 
ciple, with rare love for souls and 
power to win men. A great crisis in 
1866 led to his abandonment of his 
professional career, and for forty 
years he has had but one aim—to 
preach Christ, traveling especially in 
eastern Europe to foster evangelical 
faith. Humble and lowly minded, there 
was nothing intrusive about him, but 
everywhere he was a missionary, and 
his face had the solar light always 
burning on it. The prisons of Russia 
and Siberia he lit up with his presence, 
having the official permit of the 
Russian prison department—a carte 
blanche for all such work, and winning 
his way everywhere. 


Bishop Hoare, of Hongkong 


The sad intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the death of Bishop Hoare 
of Hongkong, when traveling on his 
episcopal work, in the terrible typhoon 
which sank so many vessels on [ues- 
day, September 18. He was a son of 
the late Canon Hoare, of Tunbridge: 
Wells. In 1875 he went to China to 
begin the establishment of a college 
for Chinese boys at Ningpo, and under 
his guidance the college became a 
most successful institution. Eugene 
Stock relat that of the one hundred 
and sixty-five native students who were 
under his charge during seventeen 
years, fifty-seven became teachers and 
catechists. He was made bishop of 
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Hongkong in 1898, and has since been 
most active in promoting Christian 
work both among the British residents 
and the Chinese in his large diocese. 


Dr. Moir Duncan, of China 


News has just been received of the 
death of the Rev. M. B. Duncan, 
LL.D., principal of the Shansi Impe- 
rial University, which happened on 
the 5th of September. Shansi has 
suffered an irreparable loss, and China 
has lost the service of one of the most 
capable foreigners that have ever en- 
tered her borders. 


F. G. Ensign, of Chicago 


I, G. Ensign, who died September 
26, at Oak Park, Ill., was a man who 
has wrought great things for God. As 
superintendent of the American Sun- 
day-school Union in the Northwest 
he enrolled half a million children in 
Sunday-schools. He was the life 
friend of Mr. Moody and born in the 
Same year; a man of tireless energy 
and contagious zeal, of sympathetic 
spirit, sunny temper, and inflexible 
integrity. Those who best knew him 
most loved him. He was one of the 
rarest of men. He learned industry 
on the farm of the family, then in 1863 
undertook religious work in the army 
at $20.00 a month, boarding himself. 
Then he became field agent of the 
Christian Commission, and afterward 
as secretary of the American Christian 
Commission developed practical meth- 
ods of work. In 1870 he became 
superintendent of the work of the 
Sunday-school Union in districts in 
the Northwest destitute of church and 
religious influences; 16,740 new Sun- 
day-schools have been’ established 
since 1870; 65,670 teachers and 503,- 
924 scholars have been gathered in 
them; aid was given to 80,702 needy 
schools, in which there were 392,497 
teachers giving Bible instruction to 3,- 
797,075 scholars; 125,857 copies of 
sacred Scriptures were given to the 
needy, and 959,856 visits made to 
homes of the neglected people and 
154,947 religious meetings were held. 
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THE RELIGION OF ISLAM. By Rev. F. A. 
Klein. 8vo, pp. 241, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritibner & Co., 
London, 1900. 


Here is an accurate and scholarly 
handbook on the dogmatics and prac- 
tical theology of Islam by one who 
writes with authority and quotes from 
the original sources. The Rev. F. A. 
Klein was a missionary of the C. M. 
S. in Palestine from 1851 to 1882; then 
he was appointed to Cairo and retired 
from active service in 1893; he then 
commenced the present work, leaving 
the manuscript complete before his 
death in 1903. In five long chapters 
the subject is divided as Moslems 
themselves do into the sources of Is- 
lam, its doctrines, the imamate, figh 
or jurisprudence, and the sects of Is- 
lam. The whole treatment of the sub- 
ject is fair and sympathetic. No spe- 
cial opinions are offered and the facts 
speak for themselves. Some of the 
material gathered is presented here 
for the first time to English readers, 
and by copious notes and Arabic refer- 
ences every topic is made fresh and 
often startling. Chapter and verse are 
given for many of the doctrines and 
practises of Islam which some assert 
have no place in the system; ¢.g., 
the teaching in regard to lying and 
false daths and the sensual abomi- 
nations of Mohammed's Paradise. 
The account of the ritual of prayer is 
complete and full of new information. 
An invaluable book to every mis- 
sionary among Moslems and every stu- 
dent of comparative religions; the 
volume, we regret to say, lacks an in- 
dex, r dose the table of contents 
give an adequate idea of the many im- 
portant matters treated. The proof- 
reading of the Arabic was not care- 
fully done; see, for example, pp. 22, 
29, 54, 55, 87, 104, 127, 176, 201, 203, 
220, 224, etc. A bibliography of the 
works referred to would have been 
useful. These minor matters, how- 
ever, only emphasize our unqualified 
praise of a book that will hold its own 
and is soon to appear in a second and, 
we trust, corrected edition. 
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SAMUEL J. Mitts: Missionary Pathfinder. 


By C. Richards. 12mo. $1.50. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1906. 


If the Haystack Centennial had 
yielded no other fruit than this new 
memoir, it would be a cause of suffi- 
cient thankfulness. Doctor Gardiner 
Spring's Life of Mills has long been 
out of print, and this new volume more 
than fills the lack. It is a fascinating 
book. The author has the tact to touch 
his theme and the reader at vital points 
of sympathetic contact. His biography 
is compact, without tedious details, 
and at the same time is comprehensive. 
It is well written and there has evi- 
dently been no little pains taken to get 
at the facts; it has an air of historical 
accuracy. At the same time it avoids 
excessive laudation, and is a calm, 
impartial and judicial array of facts. 
The humorous element is also present 
and the book will have many readers, 
especially among the young. The an- 
cestry of Mr. Mills is traced, his col- 
legiate and theological life, his modest 
activity in securing organized move- 
ments in the direction of Bible distri- 
bution and missionary effort; and the 
reader with deep interest follows the 
strange course of events by which he 
was himself shut out from actual par- 
ticipation in direct foreign mission 
work, and clied at sea, at the early age 
of thirty-five. We reserve for fuller 
review both the life story of Mr. Mulls 
and the record of it of which this 1s 
but a brief notice. 

GriFFITH JOHN: The Story of Fifty Years 
in China. By R. Wardlaw Thompson. 
Svo. 6s. net. Religious Tract Society, 
London. $2.00. A. C. Armstrong, New 
York, 1900. 

This is the story of a half century 
of mission work, unsurpassed 1n mod- 
ern times. It is from the pen of the 
Foreign Secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society who, of course, has 


brought to his task a very wide ac- 
quaintance with mission work and a 
practised hand in literary composition. 
The life had been begun by Richard 
Lovett who passed away suddenly, 
leaving behind a great mass of mate- 
Doctor Thompson 


rial which has: 
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worked into a masterful book. His 
first words, “The life of a great mis- 
sionary,’ well describe the _ volume. 
There are seven features of Dr. John’s 
character which this admirable story 
brings into prominence: first, his ag- 
gressive activity; second, his passion 
for souls; third, his independence and 
resolution; fourth, his faith in the 
gospel and its power; fifth, his mis- 
sionary statesmanship; sixth, his self- 
oblivion, and last, but not least, his 
marvelous influence upon the Chinese. 
He has had all the social influence and 
authority of a Mandarin. It has been 
said of him that he could “make a 
Chinaman do anything he pleased.” 
Nothing about this prince of mission- 
aries is so mighty as his simple life 
among this people. No man in China 
ever comprehended China’s_ wants 
more fully, or did more to relieve them. 
He is now in America, resting and 
recuperating, and his darling desire, 
like Hudson ‘Taylor, is to return to 
that land, which is dearer to him than 
his native Welsh fatherland, and there 
finish both his work and his earthly 
life. Jor thirty years he has especially 
labored in the expectation of tmmedi- 
ate results in conversions. And while 
giving to preaching the primary place, 
he gives a proper place and vzaiue to 
education, translation and diffusion of 
the scriptures and every other means 
of spiritual uplift. 

This life story is a remarkable rec- 


ord of fifty years of steady work, un- 


sparing toil, and a heroism that hesi- 
tated at no sacrifice. With all his other 
achievements, translation stands out 
conspicuous. Indeed it would be hard 
to find any department of mission 
work in which Dr. John has not been 
not only active but eminent. He was 
known as the boy preacher of South 
Wales at the age of sixteen. born in 
1831, he is now only seventy-five years 
old. He has turned away from many 
paths of distinction and emolument 
ever since he first turned his thought 
to missions. Madagascar was his or- 
iginal choice, but he was chosen of 
God for the great Oriental empire. He 
with Hudson Taylor and Dr. W. A. P. 
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Martin will be remembered as the 
three great Chinese veterans, all of 
whom went to China within the five 
years from 1850 to 1855. So pervasive 
has been this man’s influence that it 
may be said that his half century in 
Hankow has exercised an influence 
over. the whole Orient. 


REMINISCENCES OF A MISSIONARY BISHOP. 
By Daniel S. Tuttle, Bishop of Missouri. 
12mo. $2.00 net. ‘Thomas Whittaker, 


New York, 1906. 

Bishop Tuttle, in the preface, tells 
us how these records were begun in 
1889, at his wife’s urgent request, and 
finished fifteen years later. One great 
motive in publishing them is to pay a 
deserved tribute to the love and grat- 
itude of the wild men of the mountains 
for whom he labored. For twenty 
years he was a missionary bishop to 
‘Montana with jurisdiction in Idaho 
and Utah.” His work in Montana was 
pioneer work in a territory of 145,000 
square miles with 30,000 people. It 
had been first inhabitated by whites 
only five years before, and in 1863 was 
full of desperadoes bent on robbery 
and not hesitating at murder. There 
was a State of anarchy only put down 
by some of the most heroic deeds on 
record. It was only three years after 
law and order began their reign that 
Bishop Tuttle’s mission began ; but the 
sort of religious work to be done may 
be imagined. It is a romantic story 
and needs to be read to be appreciated. 
Prices were enormous; for example: 
$6.00 for four quires of writing paper. 
Exposures of all kinds were a common 
experience but cheerfully endured. 
Contact with souls in desperate need 
and equally desperate temptatigp, rap- 
idly refined away self-seckint and 
worldly ambition. He went into a log 
cabin in Virginia City in 1867; he 
furnished it very simply but very ex- 
pensively, at cost of nearly $250.00 for 
the barest necessities of life, and for 
the time with no company but a cat. 
It was slow work reaching the people 
ensnared in drink, profanity and reck- 
less ways of living. The entire com- 
munity was “soaked in irreligion.” 
Yet he found personal “kindness un- 


ace 
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ceasing and overwhelming.” 
drinkers would come to his cabin to 
give him money for charity. These 
godless people gave him $3,000 to build 
“St. Paul’s Church.” Meanwhile he 
declined the proffered bishopric of 
Missouri, with all its emoluments, so 
mighty is love! Every day he learned 
new lessons of how to deal with sin 
and sinners, compassionating the man 
while refusing all compromise with his 
wrong-doing. Mrs. Tuttle joined her 
husband in Helena in 1869, where 
again he built a church. Then he 
moved to Salt Lake City, which for 
seventeen years was his home. Here 
he was teacher, preacher, man among 
men and bishop over a wide diocese. 
When Bishop Tuttle first entered Salt 
Lake City it was only twenty years old 
—and thus his was*the work of a 
pioneer in a double sense. Chapter 
XII. in about 17,000 words gives a 
graphic picture of the whole Mormon 
system, and it is done with a scholar’s 
insight and an artist’s pen. 


THE MOHAMMEDAN OF To-DAY: 
Being papers read at the first Missionary 
Conference on behalf of the Mohammedan 
World held at~- Cairo, April 4-9, 1906. 
Edited by S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S.; E. 
M. Wherry, D.D., and James L. Barton, 
D.D. 8vo. 302 pp., maps and illustra- 
tions. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


This careful survey of the present 
condition of the more than two huy- 
dred millions who profess the religion 
of Islam in three continents is a re- 
markable book. After the array of 
facts on the social, moral and spiritual 
conditions and prospects in every 
Moslem land in sixteen chapters by 
experts and veteran workers, the sta- 
tistical summaries are given and the 
book closes with this statement: “The 
great work to which Christ calls His 
church at the beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century is the evangelization of 
the Mohammedan world.” This state- 
ment summarizes the message and the 
purpose of the most important mis- 
sionary book of the year. It is a sur- 
vey, an indictment, a challenge, and a 
presentation of sociological facts never 
before published. The chapters are 


crowded with material and altho they 
necessarily repeat the sad story of ig- 
norance, degradation and immorality, 
the view of Islam is not hopeless but 
hopeful with the power of the Gospel. 
It will surprise even the student of 
missions to learn,e. g., of the large re- 
sults in Java, Sumatra and India. The 
modern developments in Islam are 
described and its present aggression in 
Africa shown to be a peril that must 
immediately be met. Where nearly 
every land from West Africa to China 
is so carefully treated we regret that 
North Africa and the Sanusiya move- 
ment receive scant notice. The sta- 
tistical and comparative surveys of 
Africa and Asia are exhaustive and 
represent wide and careful research 
eiving in detail information that can 
not be found elsewhere. The beautiful 
illustrations illuminate the text, but 
the maps are inadequate and the index 
is not carefully prepared. However, 
these minor matters may be pardoned 
for this is the first report of an Ecu- 
menical council held in the literary 
center of the Moslem world and rep- 
resents the sober judgment and life- 
long study of those who are fighting 
the winning battle against the strong- 
est of the non-Christian faiths. The 
book will challenge attention, criticism 
(perchance opposition), but its mes- 
sage must be heard and will win its 
way in Christendom. It is the reply 
of missions to the Pan-Islamic move- 
ment, and will therefore have many 
readers even among those not in sym- 
pathy with missions to Moslems. The 
volume has an important message for 
the diplomat and the politician as well 
as for the missionary circle, since Islam 
is too large a factor to be ignored by 
either in their work in the East. 


CONTRASTS IN THE GREAT CAMPAIGN. By 
Various Writers. I2mo. 204 pp. Is. 6d. 
Church Missionary Society, London, 


1906. 

Under a rather obscure title we have 
here some exceptionally bright and 
forceful pictures from the great mis- 
sionary battle-fields of the world. 
These sketches from life by various 
men in the forefront of the fight 
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at once awaken interest, give reliable 
information and answer the objections 
that the heathen do not need Christ 
and that the Gospel is not making 
headway. Such men as Bishop Ridley 
of Canada and Archdeacon Moule of 
China, could not but write what is 
worth reading. They give living and 
moving pictures from the mission 
fields and each one furnishes good 
material for a brief missionary talk on 
the Indians, Hindus, Chinese, Africans 
or Japanese who are coming under the 
power of the Gospel. 


Ewa—A oF Korea. By W. Arthur 
Noble. 1I2mo. 354 pp. $1.25. Eaton & 
Mains, New York, 1906. 


Korea is on top in missionary fic- 
tion just now. James Gale is followed 
by Mrs. Underwood and Mr. Noble 
with good stories well told from dif- 
ferent view points. Doctor Gale gave 
us a novel based on missionary life and 
work, Mrs. Underwood the story of a 
boy “Tommy Tompkins” brought up 
on foreign soil,and Mr. Noble presents 
pictures of life from a Korean stand- 
point. This makes the book worth 
while. It gives a sympathetic view of 
Korean customs and points out the 
native criticisms of foreigners. The 
basis is truth in characters and inci- 
dents, but this story has not the power 
of the other two. Its chief value is 
in its viewpoint rather than in the in- 
terest awakened in the narrative. 

YEAR BooK OF THE EVANGELICAL MISSIONS 
AMONG THE JEWs. Pamphlet. Edited by 
Prof. Herm. L. Strach, D.D. J. C. Hein- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1906. 


65c. Rev. Louis Meyer, 22 Solon Place, 
Chicago. 


This is an historical sketch of the 
International. Missionary Conference, 
with papers in English and German 
read at the meeting in Amsterdam. 
An excellent statistical review of 
Jewish missions is added by Rev. 
Louis Meyer. This gives a brief ac- 
count of the character and extent of 
the work carried on for Jews by va- 
rious missionary societies throughout 
the world. It is as complete and ac- 
curate as great perseverance and care 
can make it and is the only up-to-date 
sketch of Jewish missions. Mr. Meyer 
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enumerates 28 English, 8 Scotch, 3 
Irish, 9 German, 2 Swiss, I French, 3 
Dutch, 3 Scandinavian, 3 Russian, 4 
African, 5 Asiatic, 1 Australian, and 
45 American missions working for 
Israelites. The other papers in the 
report are valuable contributions on 
methods and results of work for Jews. 


Waite Fire. By John Oxenham. 12mo. 


306 pp. $1.25. American Tract Society, 
New York, 19006. ' 


Under the guise of fiction, we find 
here the romantic story of the life and 
adventures of James Chalmers, the 
Greatheart of New Guinea. The sub- 
ject is full of life and fire, with love, 
adventure and noble self-sacrifice. The 
narrative as it is elaborated is not a 
great work of art but could not fail to 
interest young people in the life story 
of one of the greatest missionaries of 
modern times. This is worth circu- 
lating in Sunday-school libraries. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Rey. Lewis Grout. 


8vo. 74 pp. $1.00. Clapp & Jones, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., 1906. 


Those who try to keep pace only 
with the modern missionary compaign 
may not know the subject of this vol- 
ume. Lewis Grout, however, did noble 
work for thirteen years in the Amer- 
ican Board mission among the Zulus. 
In his Zulu grammar he has left an 
abiding monument, and this sketch of 
his life will be welcomed by his friends. 
tho it can scarcely be expected to 
awaken general interest. 


NEW MISSIONARY BOOKS 


THE Paciric ISLANDERS. From Savages to 
Saints. By various authors. Edited by 
Delavan L. Pierson. Illustrated. 12mo. 
354 pp. $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 19006. 

THe MiKkapo’s Empire. By William Elliot 
Griffis, D.D. Eleventh edition. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. S8vo. $3.00. Harper & 
Brothers, 1906. 

OVERWEIGHTS OF Joy. By Amy Wilson- 
Carmichael. 8vo. 320 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated. Morgan & Scott, London, 
1900. 

Lire oF David Hitt. By J. E. Hellier. 
lustrated. 16mo. 276 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 
Morgan & Scott, London, 1906. 

Two YEArs AmMonc New GuINEA CANNIT- 
BALS. By A. E. Pratt. Illustrated. 8vo. 


359 pp. $4.00 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, 1906. 
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THE INCOMING MILLIONS. By Howard B. 
Gorose. Illustrated. I2mo. 212 pp. 50 
cents net. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1906. 

ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT. By Ed- 
ward A. Steiner. Illustrated. 8vo. 373 
pp. $1.50 net. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
19006. 

S. H. HaApLey oF WATER STREET. By Rev. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. Illustrated. 
I2mo. 289 pp. $1.25 net. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1906. 

ABYSSINIA OF ‘To-pAy. An Account of 
the First Mission Sent by the American 


Government. By Robert P. Skinner. 
8vo. Illustrated. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 1906. 

AFGHANISTAN. By Angus Hamilton. 12- 
mo. Illustrated. $5.00 met. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 1900. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
and Robertson. 


Edited by Blair 
Vols. 42, 43, 44, and 45. 


The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, 
1906. 
JapAN. By Clive Holland. FE. P. Dutton 
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8 The Book of Mormon Critically Ex- 
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11 The Testimony of President Joseph F. 
Smith and Apostle Reed Smoot 
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read the testimony of President Joseph F. 
Smith and Apostle Reed Smoot. For 25 


cents a package will be sent containing 
leaflets 1 to 8 inclusive. 
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